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WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


By NeELson SIZeEr. 

THIs portrait indicates health, vital 
power, physical vigor, and an earnest- 
ness of thought and of purpose that 
will be shown in eagerness of effort, 
ardor of emotion, determination, ag- 
gressiveness, enthusiasm, rapidity of 
thought, keenness of criticism, knowl- 
edge of character, memory of persons, 
and the power to win the friendship of 
others and awaken in them a feeling of 
cordial co-operation. 

As a boy he was a master among his 
mates. He had activity of mind, energy 
of effort, a desire to be a leader, and a 
willingness to do a great deal of work 
and most of the talking. In many re- 
spects he has a very strong face. His 
nose is indicative of aggressive courage 
and a desire to dictate. His upper lip 
indicates friendship, determination, pre- 
cision, and earnestness. He has the 
large mouth of the orator. His power 
of vocalization is wonderful. It does not 


tire him to talk; and the sign of lan- 
guage in the eye and under it shows 
versatility of speech, rapidity of utter- 


ance, and fervency of diction. His 
Comparison is large, and hence he is a 
critic. The knowledge of human char- 
acter enables him to read men at sight 
and to know how to acquire the desired 
control among men who are his equal 
and even superior in quiet knowledge 
and information. He has a character 
which serves like the cutwater of a ship 
and opens the way for others. Then his 
large Combativeness and his readiness 
to employ it in the furtherance of his 
purposes will make him a leader. He 
thinks quickly and is as ready to act as 
he is to think. He gets in his work early 
and often. 

He has not a voluptuous mouth, and 
he is not likely to give occasion for un- 
friendly gossip in respect to social life. 
His strong chin indicates love and 
friendliness. It indicates also a hearty 
action of the circulation. Every nerve 
in his body and in his brain is abundant- 
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ly nourished by healthy blood; and, 
therefore, there is in him a great deal of 
working power and much ability to en- 
joy and also to suffer. ‘In some of the 
portraits that we have seen the sides of 
the head seem to be flattened, as if Ac- 
quisitiveness were somewhat deficient 
and as if Secretiveness were not large; 
and he is therefore not likely to mani- 
fest as much economy and wisdom in 
business and avarice in financial matters 
as most men do. 

The more prominent elements of his 
character, aside from personal self-re- 
liance, force of character, and ardor of 
feeling in all that he undertakes, are 
shown in the faculties located in the 
top-head and in the back-head. In the 
front part of the top-head there is ample 
elevation. Benevolence is located at 
that point; and hence he is kindly, sym- 
pathetical, and co-operative, and readily 
awakens the benevolent sentiment in 
people whom he meets. In the middle 
of the top-head there is decidedly a 
great elevation, indicating a strong re- 
ligious impulse; and he would be in- 
fluential with people through their 
emotional and religious nature. The 
organ of Conscientiousness is not as 
large as Veneration and Benevolence 
are; hence his moral character finds its 
outlet through the spirit of worship, 
hope, and sympathy, more than through 
the element of equity. His Firmness is 
decidedly strong and works in the direc- 
tion of tenacity of purpose. It gives 
the tendency to lead and be master. 
The head in the region of the crown 
seems to slope, although not as much 
in this portrait as in some we have seen; 
and hence he is not largely endowed 
with the dignity which awakens the re- 
spect of the thoughtful and the sedate. 
He would lead the youthful crowd, the 
enthusiastic throng, rather than com- 
mand the sober, logical judgment of the 
ripened and the scholarly. 

His Friendship and other social or- 
gans fill out the lower back-head amply; 
and hence his eye, when he beams upon 
an observer and gives his hearty shake 
of the hand, impresses each person 
whom he meets with a thrill of friendly 
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interest; and he therefore becomes per- 
sonally popular. 

He is a natural orator; and when his 
zealous temperament sets his thoughts 
on fire his Comparison and his Ideality 
give him the power to employ fervid 
illustration and extravagant figures of 
speech. His Causality is less than his 
Comparison; and hence his style of 
thought is more showy than it is logical; 
it is more attractive than it is con- 
vincing. 

He has enough of his mother’s tem- 
perament and mental development to 
give him personal attractiveness and 
fervor of speech and of effort in a 
friendly way. He is intuitive, not only 
in reading character, but in recalling 
the faces and the names of people whom 
he has met. His cordiality as a friend 


and his emotive, responsive, and frater- 
nal spirit win people personally; and 
hence he would be a favorite among 
Odd Fellows and Masons and wherever 
the brotherhood element was expected 
to be manifested. 

As a lawyer he would carry the jury 


through the activity of their feelings 
rather than by convincing their intelli- 
gence. If he were a preacher he would 
arouse what is called the “ amen” cor- 
ner of his congregation more readily 
than he would feed the solid thinkers of 
sixty years of age and those who study 
the march of business and the solid 
equity and prosperity of the community. 

He readily adapts himself to the aver- 
age human life. People do not regard 
him as lordly and dominant. They fol- 
low him as a leader through the friend- 
liness that is awakened between them. 
He is able to affiliate with the multi- 
tude; and he maintains the acquaint- 
ances which he thus forms. 

If le were in the army he would have 


more of the dash of Kearney and of Cus- ° 


ter in making a gallant charge than he 
would have of the sober strength of 
Grant in directing a long and compli- 
cated campaign. 

William J. Brvan was born in Salem, 
Ill., March 19, 1860, and is only one 
year beyond the minimum limit of the 
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Constitution for the Presidency. His 
father was of Virginia stock, and served 
in the Illinois Legislature. The son was 
educated in Whipple Academy at Jack- 
sonville, and in Illinois College, gradu- 
ating as valedictorian in 1881. He 
studied law, removing to Lincoln, Neb., 
in 1887. He entered politics in the 
following year, and declined the nom- 
ination for lieutenant-governor in 1889. 
A year later he was elected to Congress, 
where he served two terms. His quali- 
ties as an orator attracted attention to 
him, not only in Nebraska but in Con- 
gress; and it was undoubtedly his speech 
on the platform in the Chicago’Conven- 
tion which procured him the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. He is a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, and has 
a wife and several children. 


————— Qe 


ARTHUR SEWALL. 
By Netson SIzer. 


THE photograph of this gentleman 
represents a very active, practical intel- 
lect, with an intuitive type of thought. 
He gathers facts by observation, forms 
judgments in respect to their worth and 
can render an off-hand decision in re- 
gard to their merits with a promptness 
that is not often surpassed. 

He gets his intellectual faculties from 
his mother. He is a keen judge of 
strangers; and he is a good practical 
planner. His large Constructiveness 
gives him inventive and practical in- 
genuity; and his large Acquisitiveness 
enables him to make whatever of busi- 
ness he manages prosperous. He has 
large Destructiveness; and hence he is 
forcible, pushing, and _ enterprising. 
His Combativeness gives him a ten- 
dency to exercise power and force and 
to make his purposes masterful where 
he has an opportunity of doing so. He 
has a full degree of Cautiousness, which 
keeps him on the safe side. He has 
Firmness enough to render him abso- 
lute in his spirit and unwilling to be 
subordinate to circumstances. That 
nose of his is particularly aggressive. 
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When he thinks he has the right of way 
he will not yield to anybody; and peo- 
ple sometimes think he is lordly, offi- 
cious, and wilful because he makes such 
resolute, right-onwardness of his prog- 
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ence. People seek to avoid conflict with 
him. 

He has a good development of Con- 
scientiousness. He loves the truth and 
stands by his word, is exact and honor- 


ARTHUR SEWALL, NOMINATED FOR VICE PRESIDENT. 


He wants half the road when he 
drives; and sometimes he may take his 
half right out of the middle. Others do 
more of the turning out than he does. 
If he were on a committee the other 
members would learn to listen to see 
what the drift of his mind was before 
they took sides or expressed their prefer- 


ress. 


able in business. He is hopeful and 
expects favorable results. He is willing 
to work hard to accomplish that which 
is desirable; and he is naturally a leader 
among men of similar attainment and 
opportunity. 

The plumpness and fulness of the 
face, the largeness of the neck and of 
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the chest, as well as the complexion of 
the man, all bespeak an abundance of 
healthy, vigorous blood, strong vitality, 
and the power to make steam and to use 
it. His vital power does not need a glass 
of whiskey to arouse it; and his physical 
and mental enginery does not need a 
blower, as a steam-engine does, to aid 
in making steam. 

His energy, ambition, determination, 
and integrity belong to his father; and 
his ingenuity, practical talent, tact, 
memory of facts, judgment of character, 
and power of criticism belong to his 
mother. He is also indebted to his 
mother for his sympathetical elements, 
while his overt enthusiasm with which 
he pushes his cause comes from the 
father. He is willing to take the op- 
posite side; and he inclines to trust to 
his own judgment and management. 
When he has adjusted a subject to his 
satisfaction it seems to him that there is 
only one side to it. 


Arthur Sewall was born in Bath, Me., 
in November, 1835, his father being 
William D. Sewall. He was educated at 
the common schools, and at the age of 
sixteen years went to Prince Edward 
Island, where he did a large business in 
selling ship-knees and timber to the 
builders along the Kennebec. He re- 
turned to his native place two years later 
and entered the employ of his father’s 
firm. 

In 1854 he and his eldest brother, 
Edward, formed a partnership and con- 
tinued building under the firm name of 
E. & A. Sewall. They continued to 
build at least one and sometimes two 
vessels a year, the largest being the Hol- 


lyhead. In 1879, upon the death of his ° 


trother, a new firm was formed under 
the name of Arthur Sewall & Co., which 
is still doing business. 

In 1890 the ship Rappahannock was 
launched, she being over 3,000 tons, and 
the largest wooden ship afloat. She was 
wrecked on her first voyage from New 
York to San Francisco. Then followed 
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the building of the Shenandoah, Sus- 
quehanna, and Roanoke, each being 
larger than its predecessor. 

In 1894 the Sewall firm made a new 
departure and equipped their yard with 
a first-class steel ship-building plant, 
and constructed the steel ship Dirigo, 
the first built in America. 

Besides being ship builders they own 
and manage a commercial fleet of twen- 
ty first-class vessels, and Arthur Sewall 
has found time not only to look after his 
shipping but many other interests. 

His father was one of the original di- 
rectors of the Portland and Kennebec 
Railroad, now a part of the Maine Cen- 
tral, and Arthur Sewall succeeded his 
father, and after service of four years 
was made president of the road, holding 
the position longer than any incumbent 
of that office, retiring about two years 
ago. He was also at one time president 
of the Eastern Railroad and a director 
of the Sonora and Mexican Central 
Railroad. He is president of the Bath, 
Me., National Bank and interested in a 
number of different corporations. Ar- 
thur’Sewall was at one time a Senator 
in the Maine Legislature. 

A Bath, Me., newspaper correspond- 
ent tells of his experience at his first 
interview with Mr. Sewall after he left 
the presidency of the Maine Central. 
The newspaper man was sent to talk 
with him, and upon learning his errand 
Mr. Sewall said: “ Young man, all I 
have to say to you is good night,” and he 
calmly walked away. 


PuystogNoMy.—Every human face 
is a hieroglyphic, and a hieroglyphic, 
too, which admits of being deciphered, 
the alphabet of which we carry about 
with us already perfected. As a matter 
of fact, the face of a man gives us fuller 
and more interesting information than 
his tongue; for his face is the compen- 
dium of all he will ever say, as it is the 
one record of all his thoughts and en- 
deavors.—Schopenhauer. 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE VIEWS. 


A YEAR or so ago a man of high repu- 
tation as a crook, one of the many found 
in our large cities who line their pockets 
by swindling ignorant or confiding 
countrymen and other visitors unac- 
quainted with the ways of city life, was 
convicted in Paris for the murder of an 
associate, and sentenced to hard labor 
for a long term, at the French Botany 
Bay, New Caledonia. 


ticular, was born in the slums, of parents 
vicious, idle, shiftless, etc.; but what we 
know of his career, certainly from early 
youth, it was the nature of the advent- 
urer, frontiersman, rowdy, and rough. 
His education was with jail-birds, dram- 
shop hangers-on, and thus for the most 
part he looked upon society as his prey. 

His development was in accordance 
with his environment, and the strong 


A CROOK, 


We give an illustration of the man 
as a fair representative of that type of 
degeneracy which some anthropologists 
term the “ criminal organization.” Cer- 
tainly the general effect of this physi- 
ognomy is by no means encouraging. 
The broad head, receding forehead, 
the conical crown, the vicious eyes, 
and very positive, hard face gener- 
ally, intimate a character far from 
that which is associated with lofty sen- 
timents and aspirations for good. This 
class of man may not have found his 
origin always in the lowest haunts. We 
are not ready to say that he, in par- 


basilar faculties were trained into overt 


expression. His selfishness, his harsh- 
ness, his rudeness, his passional propen- 
sities were stimulated until he became 
what he was known to be, a rough of the 
most dangerous character. He was a 
glowering, surly fellow, exhibiting very 
little or no friendship or affection for 
anybody; likely to fight, a ’outrance, 
with his best friend, on small occasion 
for affront. He is muscular, evidently, 
the motive temperament pronounced, 
athletic, prepared for the rough and 
brutal life which he led. ~ 

A comparison with the next drawing 
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shows a very marked difference in the 
coronal development of the two, and in 
the regions where those sentiments lie 
which have to do with a sense of the 
right and true, and the equitable quali- 
ties which impress character with the 
higher manliness. The half head shows 
moral strength, but the crook and rowdy 
is sadly wanting in that kind of organ- 
ism. We might place these two illustra- 
tions in contrast and apply to one char- 
acteristics of physical force and power, 
and to the other characteristics of phys- 


A MORAL 


ical weakness and defect, so much 
wanting is the half head in lower 
development. 

A man so organized would be over- 
sensitive with regard to his duty. The 
performance of those obligations that 
involve the use of his time and money 
would be very likely excessive and to his 
serious loss. This man has sympathy 
associated also with his sense of right, 
propriety, and duty, while the convict 
would scatter his benefactions in a 
capricious, arbitrary, harsh way, putting 
little or no sentiment in the word or the 
manner. He would make his subor- 
dinates know and feel that he was doing 
a favor, not for the love of doing favors, 
but with a view to their making some 
return. Doubtless such a man, if he had 
fallen into good hands, would have made 
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an excellent workman. in some indus- 
trial department. That independence 
and strength and personality applied to 
the rougher phases of industrial effort 
would have signalized itself in large 
accomplishments. He would have been 
a strong man as a superintendent of 
railway operations, building of roads, 
bridges, and the like. Untutored in the 
proprieties of life, untrained as to the 
normal use of his strong material forces, 
we cannot wonder that this man finally 
brought up in New Caledonia, his im- 


TOP-HEAD. 


pulses and energies demanded exercise, 
and, lacking good opportunities, easily 
found evil. 


RECENT MOUND EXPLORATION. 


THOSE interested in ancient Ameri- 
can remains are finding many things of 
late that are instructive. The mounds 
of the West, for instance, appear to be 
cffering more than their usual quota of 
material for the examination and con- 
jecture of the anthropologist. Recently 
in Ohio, a few miles from Chillicothe, 
several mounds were opened, and in 
some of these the disposition of the re- 
mains, as well as their character, de- 
mand more than usual attention. One 
investigator, Mr. W. R. Morehead, fur- 
nished to the Popular Science News a 
series of sketches showing the arrange- 
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ment of bones and arrow-heads, knives, 
and Indian jewelry. 

The illustration, from one of his 
sketches, shows the disposition of one 
group of relics. With one skeleton that 
was found there were perforated orna- 
ments, sandstone pipes, and ten finely 
worked implements. The bodies had 
been covered with a layer of charcoal a 
foot in thickness. 

It would appear that these remains 
reveal themselves to the observer who is 
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walking mechanism is set in motion it 
becomes at once automatic, there is little 
or no nerve tension and, much less voli- 
tion. The use of the arms and hands 
has a more intimate relation to the brain 
centres, especially those centres which 
are connected with thought and motion, 
than the use of the legs. This fact 
should be understood, for proper appre- 
ciation of it will carry conviction of the 
relation of brain health, which means 
of course mind health, to arm exercise. 





- SPECIMENS FOUND ARRANGED ALONG THE FEMORA OF A SKELETON IN REDMAN’S MOUND. 


not satisfied with merely scraping the 
surface; for some of the more interest- 
ing finds have been unearthed in fields 
that had been ploughed for many years 
and where other remains near the sur- 
face had been discovered. 

IMPORTANCE OF ARM EXERCISE. 

Many people advocate exercise, and 
offer this apparently as an example. 
They are very regular in their out-door 
airings daily, but the exercise they are 
given to is walking, and they seem to 
think that that is quite enough to sup- 
ply the necessary balance or compensa- 
tion for their sedentary or brain labor. 
It should be understood that arm move- 
ment or exercise is as important at least 
as that of the lower limbs. 

A writer in one of our exchanges says, 
truly enough that a man’s legs merely 
carry his higher centres to his food or 
work, and that the arm-user is a higher 
animal than the leg-user. When the 


Arm exercise, therefore, arm move- 
ments, benefit the general organism 
through the nervous system. Your 
skilled mechanic is much of a thinker, 
he does his best work through the co- 
operative action of muscle and brain. 
The skilled mechanic has a larger head 
than your skilled laborer. Action of the 
hands and arms contributes to a better 
cireulation of the blood through the 
eerebral hemispheres. It is said that the 
occurrences of nervous debility, or that 
somewhat fashionable malady, neur- 
asthenia, are among those who do not 
use their arms for muscular work. An 
examination into the topography of the 
brain as related to those motor centres 
which supply force to the muscles of the 
arm and hand and those centres which 
have to do with ideation, develops a very 
beautiful system of inter-relation and 
furnishes a most powerful demonstra- 
tion of the phrenological system of 
localization. D. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
By JoHn W. SHULL. 


Selfish Propensities. 
Vitativeness, love of life, dread 
of death. 
Combativeness, courage, opposi- 
tion. 
Destructiveness, executive force. 
Alimentiveness, desire of food. 
Acquisitiveness, love of money, 
goods, sense of property. 
Secretiveness, policy, conceal- 
ment. 
Sentiments. 
Selfish. 
Self-esteem, sense of personal 
worth and character. 
Approbativeness, desire of ap- 
proval, ambition. 
Cautiousness, prudence, watch- 
fulness. 
Firmness, perseverance, stead- 
fastness. 
Moral. 
Conscientiousness, 
purpose. 
Hope, expectation, cheerfulness. 
Veneration, devotion, respect- 
fulness. 
Spirituality, faith, trust, spirit- 
ual-mindedness. 
Benevolence, disinterested love 
of fellow-men, kindness. 
Perfective or Semi-Intellectual. 
Constructiveness, construction, 
mechanism, tools. 
Ideality, love of beauty, perfec- 
tion. 
Sublimity, grandeur, the sub- 
lime. 
Imitation, copying talent, mimic- 
ry. 
Mirthfulness, wit, humor, face- 
tiousness. 
Agreeableness, 
mentary. 
Human Nature, character read- 
ing. 
Criticisms pro and con again. 
If these names stood without a defini- 
tion of their functions, it must be con- 


honesty of 


suave, compli- 


III. 


fessed that they are less expressive of 
the nature and powers of man than 
Stewart’s names. The reason of this is 
due mainly to the fundamental differ- 
ence between the two systems. Stew- 
art’s names are names of processes or 
states, as Desire of Power, Sympathy, 
Decency, Gratitude, Hatred, and are 
borrowed from the ordinary English 
vocabulary, while the phrenological 
terms refer to mind asa cause. Hatred 
is a passion, but the faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness is the producing cause of 
Hatred. Gratitude is an emotion, but 
the faculty of Benevolence is the pro- 
ducing cause of Gratitude. Its classi- 
fication in some of its minuter points is 
not yet satisfactory, and has changed 
much in the past. 

It gives the fullest, clearest account 
of human nature ever given. Philos- 
ophy, education, religion, ethics, need 
not suffer from incompleteness and im- 
perfect classification, for classification 
founded upon observed connections be- 
tween brain centres and sui generis 
classes of mental operations, must be 
correct and full, in all essentials. 

Being physiological, it makes it pos- 
sible to estimate the intellectual power, 
practical talent, artistic taste, energy, 
economy, domesticity, selfhood, moral 
height, and religious tone of any indi- 
vidual with whom we may have occasion 
to associate. We need not wait for years 
of faithful service to assure us of trust- 
worthiness or honor. We need not wait 
for disaster to demonstrate financial 
crookedness or social treachery. We 
need not waste years of effort in educat- 
ing children in lines for which they 
have no aptitude. This, the practical 
good which results from the localization 
of the mental powers in the brain, is 
the chief good of Phrenology, even 
though it claims superiority in every 
way, as a mere science, over the old 
systems. 

All science, as a body of truth, is 
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valuable only so far as it aids in supply- 
ing the wants of man and furthers the 
ends of human existence, which, so far 
as we can see at present, means the per- 
fecting of man as a physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual being, bringing his 
social environment — religion, custom, 
law — into perfect harmony with his 
nature, and increasing the means of 
gratifying, in due proportion, all his 
faculties. Any one science is, therefore, 
valuable only so far as it aids in the 
discovery of other truth, or directly 
effects some good to the human race; 
and the relative value of any science is 
always measured by the extent to which 
it aids in the ultimate object of all 
science. On the score of utility, then, 
Phrenology must rank as the “ science 
of sciences.” 

Man is the centre of all things, and 
the science of mind is necessarily the 
central science in regard to utility. 
This will hardly be disputed. That 
science, then, which best explains the 
human powers and capacities, and gives 
the clearest exposition of individual 


character, besides conferring a power of 
estimating it, must necessarily be the 
best of all sciences, and this pre-emi- 
nence Phrenology claims. 

The first difference to be noted now 
is in the meaning of the term “ faculty.” 
The metaphysicians never dreamed of 


anything but mental unity. The mind 
was one and indivisible, and in perceiv- 
ing, or judging, or imagining, or desir- 
ing, or hating, or reverencing, the whole 
mind was active. Faculty was but a 
phase of activity, a state of mind. Mind 
as a unity or totality was the cause, and 
a faculty was but one of the_kinds of 
activity of which the mind was capable. 
Tn Phrenology, faculty becomes a cause. 
Tt is the mind acting through a partic- 
ular cerebral centre. It is not a process 
of mind, or a mere condition or state of 
mind, but a prime cause of a given class 
of functions. It is genetic, and pro- 
duces mind manifestations simulta- 
neouslv with the other faculties, and in- 
dependently of them. 

Does Phrenology divide the mind 
into sections, after a quasi-geometrical 
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method, and call each section a faculty, 
thus giving countenance to the charge 
of materialism? Not at all. Back of 
the mental phenomena we care not to 
go. Each faculty is the mind acting 
through a cerebral centre, but whether 
this mind is ethereal matter, or imma- 
terial spirit, or whether it is divisible or 
indivisible, or whether its various facul- 
ties are due to the brain centres through 
which it acts or inhere in the mind 
itself, we little care to know, and cer- 
tainly do not profess to teach. 

Dr. Gall represents the spirit of 
phrenological teaching on this point, 
when he says, in answer to charges of 
materialism: “ On the other hand, when 
we say that the exercise of the proper- 
ties of the mind, or the spirit, depend 
upon material conditions, we do not 
intend that these faculties are a product 
of the organization. We do not con- 
found the conditions with the efficient 
causes. We hold ourselves to observa- 
tion alone. We consider the faculties 
only so far as they become for us phe- 
nomena, by the means of their material 
organs; and to hazard nothing beyond 
these material conditions we deny or 
affirm only what can be judged by ex- 
perience. We carry on our researches 
neither on the dead body, nor on the 
mind alone, but on the living man, the 
result of the union of the mind and the 
body. Consequently we do not ask 
what the faculties are in themselves. 
We do not examine whether they should 
be regarded simply as the properties of 
a spiritual substance, the mind, or as 
the properties of mere organized mat- 
ter. In short, we do not seek to ex- 
plain the union of mind and body, nor 
their reciprocal influence, nor how 
this influence has place, whether by 
the immediate action of God, or by an 
ethereal fluid, or by a divine emana- 
tion.” (Fonctions du Cerveau, Paris, 
1812.) 

Most of us have opinions on this sub- 
ject founded upon probable evidence. 
but these opinions are speculative, and 
lie back of Phrenology. and form no 
part of its teachings. Phrenology be- 
gins with the mental phenomena and 
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has nothing to say about the nature or 
substance of mind. 

In Psychology we find the Intellect 
represented by such terms as Percep- 
tion, Memory, Judgment, Imagination, 
sometimes Conception, Reason,° Atten- 
tion; and they are admitted to exist, 
What place have they in the phreno- 
logical system? 

They are powers of mind, not true, 
“ genetic ” faculties. 

The first of these cognitive powers 
is perception. This is the power of 
forming ideas of objects and their qual- 
ities, through sense - perception. In 
phrenology, this is a power pertaining 
to the intellectual faculties in general. 
It is “the lowest degree of activity of 
the intellectual faculties. It is the sim- 
plest act that they can perform ” (vide 
Hoffman). Individuality perceives in- 
dividual existences. Form perceives 
configuration. Size perceives magni- 
tudes and distances. Weight perceives 
the direction and power of force and the 
laws of motion. Color perceives the 


primary colors and their harmonious 
blendings. Order perceives method and 


arrangement. 


ber. 


Number perceives num- 
Eventuality perceives actions, 
events. Locality perceives place and 
direction. Time perceives duration. 
Tune perceives the melodic and har- 
monic relations of tones. Language 
perceives words as m2re conventional 
signs. Comparison perceives the “unity 
in multiplicity,” likeness, and differ- 
ence. Causality perceives causative 
succession. The relations of the two 
systems will readily be seen from this 
analysis. 

The second power is Memory, or the 
power of resuscitating ideas or impres- 
sions. Like Perception, this is a power 
common to the above faculties. Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, etc., after per- 
ceiving their- own proper class of ob- 
jects, resuscitate their ideas of them 
again, and it will be found that Percep- 
tion and Memory in a given class of ob- 
jects or qualities are of equal strength 
and bear a constant relation to each 
other. 

Judgment, in the restricted sense of 
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comparing one idea or concept with an- 
other, is also a general power. Each 
faculty judges of its own class of ob- 
jects. In the broader sense of judging 
the appropriate, the just, the expedient 
in society, or in conduct, or in business, 
it depends upon a good development of 
all the intelleetual faculties, especially 
the Reflectives, and a harmonious de- 
velopment of the propensities and sen- 
timents. To have what is popularly 
called “sound judgment” requires a 
well-balanced mental organization. 

Imagination is only a general power . 
of the intellectual faculties. It signifies 
the power of forming vivid images in 
the mind, in the absence of the objects 
represented. In this it is synonymous 
with conception, as sometimes used, and 
almost so with simple memory. But it 
is not always simple memory. It is not 
always the mere reproduction, in their 
integrity, of images formerly perceived. 
It is sometimes more. It is the con- 
struction of new images, out of old per- 
ceptions, by addition or subtraction. 
And above all, the image or conception 
must-be peculiarly vivid to constitute 
imagination. 

We look out across Lake Erie and see 
its blue waters rising like a wall on the 
horizon, with the cream-white fog lift- 
ing above them as the sun sets. When 
we recall this picture it is simple mem- 
ory, yet, by virtue of the lake’s absence, 
it is a conception; and, when it becomes 
a vivid recollection, it is imagination. 

We see a solitary rocky glen in the 
Alleghanies, with abrupt and rugged 
heights on either hand, shutting out the 
sun and filling its recesses with gloom. 
When we recall this view the same proc- 
ess occurs. First, it is simple memory, 
or a faithful conception; if it becomes 
a vivid picture, we call it imagination. 

We makean excursion up the Hudson. 
At West Point we see the high perpen- 
dicular cliffs, surmounted with shaggy 
trees and undergrowth, and the clear, 
unruffied, sunny waters at their foot, 
and little Buttermilk Falls dashing 
down a narrow cleft of rock to the river 
below. Memory again, yet a concep- 
tion, and by vividness, imagination. 
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But now combine the pictures. A 
rugged mountain covered with trees, a 
stream leaping down through a rocky 
valley in its side, emerging from its 
gloom, only to leap over a cliff and dash 
into foam on the bosom of the lake be- 
low, which stretches away sunlit and 
unruffled by winds, as far as the eye can 
see. This is not strictly memory, though 
memory has furnished the elements. 
It is a conception; and, if it becomes 
vivid, it is imagination. 

Imagination, then, appears to be only 
exalted, vivid memory. It is the high- 
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est type of reproductive activity in each 
of the intellectual faculties. It has two 
types of actions, one related to the ac- 
tual and the other to the ideal and 
fictitious. One is simple, vivid descrip- 
tion of absent realities; the other is 
formation of ideals and fictions by com- 
bining into new forms the elements of 
old perception and ‘conceptions. The 
first depends almost wholly upon the 
several perceptives. The second de- 
pends upon these combined with Con- 
structiveness, the Reflectives, and Ideal- 
ity. 


(To be Cuntinued.) 


a 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


AN INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 


Ir gives us pleasure to copy a page 
from the biography of Bayard Taylor, 
by Albert H. Smith, in American Men 
of Letters, edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner, published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company, 1896. 

“Joseph Taylor (father of Bayard 


Taylor), was elected Sheriff of Chester 
County, Pa., in 1837, and the family 
for three years following resided at West 
Chester, where Bayard went to Bolmar’s 
Academy. Dr. Thomas Dunn English, 
of Philadelphia, at that time unknown 
as an author and newly graduated from 
the Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, lectured in West Chester 
in the summer of 1839 upon Phre- 
nology. The Quaker, with his ‘ inward 
light ’ and openness to all spiritual in- 
fluences, listened attentively to the 
presentation of the theories of Gall and 
Spurzheim. The morning after the 
lecture Dr. English, at the invitation 
of his friend and fellow alumnus, Dr. 
Hartman, who later acquired fame as a 
conchologist, visited the jail and greatly 
amused Sheriff Taylor by examining 
the formation of heads and casting 
characters and dispositions. ‘ After it 
was through,’ writes Dr. English to me 
in a letter of December 14, 1894, ‘ we 
passed into the office. There was a lank, 
long-legged, half-grown boy seated on a 


high stool, ano. the sheriff said, “ There 
is my son, what do you think of him ? 
I propose to make a farmer out of him. 
Do you think he is fitted for it?” I 
took a glance at the head, which was a 
very marked one, and said, “ You will 
never make a farmer of him to any 
great extent: you will never keep him at 
home; that boy will ramble around the 
world, and furthermore, he has all the 
marks of a poet.” At this the sheriff 
laughed immensely. The sheriff’s name 
was Taylor, and this was his son Bayard, 
afterward traveller, poet, and United 
States Minister to Berlin.’ 

“ Bayard at this time was fourteen 
years old and Dr. English had curiously 
divined the two controlling instincts of 
his life. Already his reading had taken 
two directions, and poetry and travels 
were eagerly sought after.” 

This interview of the Phrenologist 
may have opened the eyes of the sheriff 
to the future possibilities of his farmer- 
boy son and led him to look with favor 
on the studious tendency of the son, who 
was at seventeen sent away to an acad- 
emy. Ten thousand American boys of 
humble position and scanty means have 
been awakened to higher hopes in life 
through the advice of Phrenologists 
since Bayard Taylor was told by a 
stranger in two minutes what he could 
and ought to do. 
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TEMPERAMENT IN HANDWRITING. 
By H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 


GRAPHOLOGY, or the art of reading 
character from handwriting, has at- 
tained a position which renders it be- 
yond the attack of scepticism. One 
who reads the recent manuals on the 
subject is impressed by this fact. Forty 
or fifty years ago a reference to hand- 
writing as being representative of one’s 
peculiarities of disposition and mental 
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capacity would have been received as 
chimerical, or as a statement partaking 
largely of the nature of fortune-telling, 
astrological predictions, common clair- 
voyance, and soon. But to-day we have 
conclusions and deliberate analyses 
based upon the observation of human 
nature in all departments of activity 
and conduct, and what the individual 
expresses from the sources of his tem- 
perament, habit, etc., may be “ crystal- 


sent through the elaborate plexus of 
arteries and veins with vigor. We say 
of them that they are full-blooded, and 
the vitalizing properties of a free blood- 
movement having a stimulating influ- 
ence upon nerve and muscle. 

Now, looking at the handwriting of 
such a nature, you find it distinguished 
by freedom and fluency. There is an 


fort 
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eagerness about it, the terminations are 
unrestrained, the outlines show steadi- 
ness with no hesitation, no tremor; the 
size of the letters as a rule is above the 
average, maybe large. There is a round- 
ness of the line; angularity is not a 
general feature. A dozen lines, say, of 
a letter written by one of this tempera- 
ment to a friend, have a very cursive 
character in general, indicating hope, 
ambition, and buoyancy, the disposition 


NERVO-MENTAL 


lized ” in his handwriting as well as his 
walk. 

In this brief article it is purposed 
merely to show the relation of tempera- 
ment to handwriting, how that may im- 
press itself upon the outlines of the 
words and letters and the relation of 
pen strokes. 

Looking for a moment at the charac- 
teristics of the sanguine temperament, 
its possessor, as a rule, is hearty, genial, 
enthusiastic, responsive; his appetites 
strong, and the physical senses appre- 
ciative of whatever belongs to their 
gratification. The sanguine are very 
active in a physical way; their nature 
demands much physical exercise. Their 
hearts beat rapidly, so that the blood is 


TEMPERAMENT. 


to be kindly and affectionate. The re- 
turns and flourishes and loops and down 
strokes are usually bold and heavy, in- 
dicating the force of the circulation, 
nervous emphasis, and strength. 
People with the nervous temperament 
are usually small-boned, lithe, spare of 
build, medium sized; the head is large, 
the features somewhat pointed and reg- 
ular; the outlines intimate symmetry, 
yet sharpness, roundness, and suscepti- 
bility. Such people are quick, intense. 
and have a tendency to overdo on the 
nervous side of the constitution. They 
draw upon their vital forces overmuch, 
and with a depressed vital tone there is 
an exaggeration of activity which be- 
comes restlessness and excitability. 
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In the handwriting we find the indi- 
cations of the nervous temperament in 
the sharp angles of the letters; while 
the writing is, in general, small, some- 
what close. The alignment, the relation 
of the line to the words and the words 
to each other, indicate liveliness, and 
maybe caprice. Where the organization 
is comparatively robust, with the mental 
element (as we should term it) predom- 
inant, the expression approaches the 
sanguine, there is more strength; the 
angularity persists, but there is more 
regularity. There is a fluency and ful- 


ness in the expression, both in the 
thought and in the very nature of the 
letters. 

The bilious temperament is exhibited 
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and physical nature, much of feebleness. 
The lines are sprawly and filamentary. 
There is an irregularity about the style, 
showing want of force’ and will. We 
recognize as an accompaniment of the 
lymphatic person indisposition to exer- 
cise and work. The forces which make 
for action are defective, the circulation 
is poor, the muscles and bones are lack- 
ing in substantial maintenance; the 
complexion intimates want of tone and 
vigor in a general way. 

Physical weakness leaves its impres- 
sion upon the thought and action of the 
individual necessarily, and the skilled 
physician is enabled to form an opin- 
ion from his observation of these points 
in a given patient. So in the study of 
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BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


by strong bone, rather marked muscle, 
dark complexion predominating, with 
dark or black eyes. The movement of 
such persons is energetic and strong, by 
no means graceful as in the sanguine, 
yet expressive always of vigor and pow- 
er. In the handwriting we find evi- 
dences of concentration; there is a lack 
of freedom, of expansion, of fulness; 
the letters are not complete in detail, 
although they may be clearly enough 
written. There is a want of termination 
as we find in the sanguine. The As are 
closed at the top, intimating reserve; 
the Ys and Gs and Ds and Fs are short, 
and the downward strokes and the loops 
are contracted. The writing may be 
nearly, if not quite, vertical, whereas in 
the frank and sanguine temperament 
we rarely find simple, independent 
forms, but combinations. In analyzing 
temperament in handwriting we must 
take the expression of the predominant 
feature for what it is worth. 

The lymphatic temperament is an 
expression of departure from health 
rather than of integrity of vital func- 
tion; so we find in the handwriting 
what there is in the individual’s mental 


the handwriting one may deduce qual- 
ities that point to mental disorder and 
feebleness of body. We cannot, how- 
ever, limit our studies to the mere indi- 
cation of disease or physical disorder. 


* 


OPPORTUNE COUNSEL. 

CORRESPONDENCE with a sceptic in 
phrenology suggested to me the thought 
for phrenological examiners that they 
should be very careful to make their 
statements on character so complete, 
that misunderstandings would not be 
likely to happen, especially in presence 
of unbelievers. 

The said sceptic, as editor of a scien- 
tific publication, had made an unseemly 
remark on phrenology. I wrote him in 
its defence, and he answered, expressing 
regret for having offended me, but say- 
ing that he had known of enough fail- 
ures of the “science” to furnish good 
ground for his opinion: such, for in- 
stance, as one of the Fowlers telling a 
noted professor of mathematics that he 
was weak in computation. 

I wrote him in return as follows: I 
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have not personally known the Fow- 
lers, and do not know said professor of 
mathematics, but it is easy for me to 
explain what to you appeared a failure. 
It is a pity that Mr. Fowler on that oc- 
casion did not more fully explain his 
meaning, and that your party of unbe- 
lievers, who had probably come to have 
fun and to criticize, did not ask for an 
explanation. Mr. Fowler evidently 
meant to say that the organ called cal- 
culation, situated at the outer corner of 
the eye, appeared weak, the function of 
which refers only to actual computation 
of a concrete problem with actual fig- 
ures, or mental arithmetic. Higher 
mathematics is a function of the organs 
of Comparison, Causality, and Con- 
structiveness; the derivation or evolu- 
tion of formulas and equations of al- 
gebra, trigonometry, and calculus is 
quite a different thing from the compu- 
tation of concrete examples in arith- 
metic, and it is quite likely that a great 
mathematician might not be as efficient 
in practical arithmetic as many an un- 
cultured small tradesman, simply be- 
cause he had perhaps never much 
occasion to practice it. 

It is not easy for a lecturer in phrenol- 
ogy to do the matter justice. If he 
confines himself to explain thoroughly 
a single point, his hearers are likely to 
find it tiresome; and if he touches light- 
ly ou a number of points, he is likely to 
cause just such misunderstandings as 
the above-mentioned, especially on the 
part of sceptics who have merely come 
to find fault. Further, I said to this 
critic, that I could probably explain to 
his satisfaction all the cases of apparent 
failure that had come to his notice, and 
they would not have appeared as fail- 
ures if he had previously studied me- 
thodically any one text-book on phre- 
nologv. 

As I do not make a profession of phre- 
nology,it need not matter to me whether 
he was ever converted or not, but I like 
to back up a good cause when a chance 
to do so comes my way. 


R. 8. 
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THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF AN 
IDEA, 


A HUMAN MICROSCOPE. 


By Jesste A. Fow.er. 


THE wonders of Science continue to 
crowd upon our attention, and it is not 
singular that Phrenology should come 
in for its share. Considering it is not 
more than one hundred years old, it is 
wonderful what advances have been 
made in physiological discoveries and 
brain centres. 

Now Dr. Ribot, of the Hospital of 
Salpétriére, Paris, the famous’ French 
physician, has been making discoveries 
with a human microscope. By hypno- 
tizing some women sensitives, Dr. Ribot 
found that the brain performs for the 
mind precisely the same function that 
the heart performs for the blood, the 
circulation being maintained by a series 
of vibrations or pulsations correspond- 
ing to the pumping action of the heart. 
It was seen by the patient that there was 
a sort of “ gray mist,” which circulated 
through the cerebrum to the cerebel- 
lum, on to the top of the spinal cord; 
thence along the spine to the nervous 
system, through its minutest ramifica- 
tions, and thence around to the return 
current. 

When the entire circulation had been 
once performed, the patient was asked 
to trace it once more throughout its 
course. She did so with exactly the 
same results. The “ gray mist,” as she 
called it, after passing through the two 
parts of the brain sought the spinal 
cord, and, passing down the spine, 
branched off at the various vertebre, 
circulating throughout the entire ner- 
vous system before taking up its return 
journey, by the same course along the 
spine, back to the brain. 

The experiment was “checked” by 
putting a dozen subjects through the 
same examination and obtaining pre- 
cisely similar results. If an idea, then, 
is a substance which, joining in the gen- 
eral course of the “ gray mist ” through- 
out the nervous system, is diffused to 
the various parts of the body, gaining 
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force and strength in its passage until 
on its return to the brain it has devel- 
oped to much larger and more complete 
proportions, we light upon an interest- 
ing corollary. 

It has been noticed that even if we 
concentrate our thought, the idea only 
enlarges by steps, not in a steady flow. 
We have often to leave off further think- 
ing and wait, till at last the full devel- 
opment comes upon us unexpectedly. 
May this not be due to the circulation 
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of the idea throughout the nervous sys- 
tem, in accordance with the scheme laid 
bare by Dr. Ribot’s hypnotic subjects? 
And then, does waiting for an “ inspira- 
tion ” after all mean a waiting caused 
by the “ circulation ” of the cruder form 
of the idea throughout the system? And 
if the inspiration never comes, asks a 
contemporary, does it mean that the 
brain texture, or the “ gray mist,” is not 
fine enough? We may have more to say 
on this point later. 


WILLIAM WALLIS ERWIN. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM PERSONAL 


EXAMINATION, 


By Pror. ALbert ZIMMERMAN. 


Norep characters are often evolved 
by force of circumstances to shine like 
meteors in a clear sky. They fly high, 
they flash, and then disappear, onlv to 
live in the memories of comparatively 
few. But true greatness and genius have 
a firmer foundation, and the rays of 
brilliancy shine with a steadiness un- 
broken. So the present subject has ma- 
terial for power and greatness which is 
not meteoric, but enduring. 

Primitive man, in harmony with the 
laws of growth, exercised the lower fac- 
ulties of self-preservation, which are 
particularly related to the welfare of the 
physical constitution. He employed 
trickery, deception, and contrived to 
gain his point somehow, no matter how 
little of sympathy or justice was em- 
ployed. The enlightened person will 
be governed by the virtues of peace, 
sympathy, and love; and physical force 
inthe settlement of controversies among 
men or women will be relegated to 
oblivion. A great lawyer is not always 
a great trickster, nor a great trickster a 
great lawyer. 

All faculties of the human mind, ex- 
cept the intellectual faculties, are mere 
impulses, desires, or emotions, and blind 
in their own spheres of action. The 


functions of the intellectual faculties 
are to perceive, know, and understand, 
and this is what is most essential to 
those engaged in intellectual work. A 





devotee of any art, science, or philos- 
ophy may be as different from his fel- 
low-workers as the moon differs from 
the sun, yet have the same degree of 
success. The accomplishment of pur- 
pose is by a different method, that is all. 
‘That which may not give way to physical 
force or yield to the logical expositions 
of reason may assent to the benign and 
soothing influences of sympathy, like 
the melting of snow under a torrid sun. 

Mr. Erwin is six feet two and three- 
quarter inches in height, and weighs 
one hundred and eighty-seven pounds. 
He has blue eyes, brown hair, and a 
build which has merited him the sobri- 
quet of “ The Tall Pine of the North.” 
The head is eight inches long, twenty- 
three inches around the base, and four- 
teen and a quarter inches from one 
auditory opening over Firmness to the 
other. 

The temperament is nervo-sanguine 
and quality fine, a combination in which 
there is great susceptibility to all ex- 
ternal influences, and every nerve is but 
like a telegraph wire sending a con- 
tinual stream of messages to the central 
office of mental operations—the brain. 

The head is narrow from side to side 
through Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and Alimentiveness. 
Preservation of self is a feeble impulse, 
and he would naturally think that it 
was more blessed to give than to receive. 
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He is frank and outspoken, and meas- bination that is in the highest degree 
ures not success by the number of dol- favorable to spontaneity of expression 
lars one has accumulated. At least he and feeling. 

thinks that the greatest success in life Mr. Erwin is frank, fearless, indif- 
is attained by working for the uplifting ferent to what the world may say, and 
of others. In this sense he is a true’ unselfish in working for the rights and 
Samaritan, and extends his hands of welfare of his clientage — which his 

















WILLIAM WALLIS ERWIN., 


assistance to all who may be in need of [Benevolence suggests is the whole of the 
help. The intellect is large and com- Lord’s creation. The powers of his so- 
prehensive, capable of gathering and cial qualities centre around Friendship. 
retaining facts and originating and ap- The head near the median line of the 
plying all kinds of intellectual powers. occiput is only averagely developed, and 
Very large Benevolence, Friendship, home, with the attendant charms of 
Human Nature, Language, anda reten- wife and children, are subordinate to 
tive memory are ruling features of his _ the circle of friends and comrades, where 
character. The restraining faculties of exciting stories and reminiscences bring 
prudence, policy, ambition, and econ- forth wit and fun. His athletic form, 
omy are weak, hence we have a com- and especially sharp and expressive 
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features, indicate his taste for athletic 
sports, and when the excitement is 
greatest he is soothed by the congenial 
surroundings and thinks that life has 
some enjoyable features after all. He 
does not live to eat or drink. He may 
not be averse to touching “ the cup that 
cheereth,” but, if so, it is done for 
friendship’s sake. This is easily to be 
seen by the flatness forward and slightly 
upward from the ear. 

The crown is deficient, and the neces- 
sary dignity and confidence he has to 
manufecture from intellectual force 
rather than from natural impulse. He 
has respect for creeds and dogmas, and 
will like them best when the teachings 
of Christ—peace, sympathy, and love— 
are their salient features. “ It is human 
to err” finds a responsive chord in his 
nature, and he is quite willing to give 
the erring one another chance, but 
against the oppression of the poor and 
unfortunate he is uncompromising. As 
a lawyer he relies on his judgment of 
character in the selection of a jury, 
fluency of language, and his wonderful 
memory for detail as well as principles. 
The frontal lobes from the auditory 
opening to Eventuality measure five and 
a quarter inches, which is unusually 
large. 

The eyes are prominent. He is mas- 
ter of the art of speech, and what his 
case lacks in evidence and testimony is 
more than counterbalanced by his ex- 
tensive vocabulary. The voice is sweet, 
his gestures most graceful, the features 
of face respond to every thought and 
emotion; while tall and stately, truly a 
natural actor, he impersonates charac- 
ter from the lowest to the highest. He 
resorts to no trickery, save that by a 
dramatic outburst, a shower of sympa- 
thy, and a voice pleading most merci- 
fully, he often brings tears to the eyes of 
judge and jury. 

His sympathy is stronger than his 
monitions of justice in the abstract. 
Constructiveness, located in the tem- 
poral regions, is large enough for a 
general successfully to plan a campaign. 
It works with Ideality and reason; 
therefore, he would rather rear his 
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structures in the realm of imagination, 
where the Great Artificer works without 
rule, measure, hammer, saw, or chisel. 
With stronger digestive powers and a 
heavier constitution a great deal more 
could be expected from this eminent 
counsellor. Whether on the stage of 
life in his present réle or following the 
Thespian art, he is intended by nature 
to stand in the front rank. 
* * * * 

William Wallis Erwin was born July 
12, 1842, in New York State. His great 
grandfather, General Arthur Erwin, was 
an officer in the Revolutionary army, 
and still more remotely he claims line- 
age from William de Irwyn, the armor- 
bearer of Robert Bruce of Scotland. 
At the age of eighteen he raised a com- 
pany of volunteers and fought for the 
freedom of slaves under General Sickles, 
until compelled by ill-health to resign 
his commission. 

He graduated from several colleges 
in New York State, and later studied 
law. His success as a criminal lawyer 
has been phenomenal. He has undoubt- 
edly defended and secured the acquittal 
of more persons accused of capital 
crimes than any other lawyer of his 
time. The defence of the Homestead 
strikers was one of his greatest efforts. 

meiniiimaibimeames 


THE TRUE AIM OF EDUCATION, 


BY H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 


THE true aim of education should 
be to draw out and develop in har- 
monious order the faculties and powers 
ef the human being. Education, ac- 
cording to the founders of the Prussian 
system, is “the harmonious and equa- 
ble evolution of the human powers,” 
or, in the words of Stein, “By a 
method based on the nature of the 
mind, every power of the soul to be un- 
folded, every crude principle of life 
stirred up and nourished, all one-sided 
culture avoided, and the impulses on 
which the struggle and worth of man 
rest carefully attended to.” James 
Mill, in an article on education in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, declares the 
end of education to be “to render the 
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individual, as much as possible, an in- 
strument of happiness, first to himself, 
and next to other beings.” Maudsley 
says that “the true aim and character 
of education are, unhappily, not yet 
understood. Man should understand 
himself and nature, of which he is 
part, and with which himself, his 
thoughts, and actions should be in 
harmony. Through knowledge of and 
obedience to the laws of nature, he 
may represent the highest physical, 
mental, and moral evolution. Our 
present education must be revolution- 
ized; for to-day, riches, position, pow- 
er, and the applause of man are the 
chief aims, and not culture, develop- 
ment, and character; and hence anxi- 
eties, disappointment, and jealousies 
break down the soul. Nothing can 
eure this more radically than a sound 
education.” 

It will thus be seen that education 
should be broad and deep, embracing 
all the varied powers of the being. It 
should not only train and expand the 
intellect, but also the moral character, 
the will, and the feelings, and aim to 
bring them to that condition most con- 
ducive to the happiness of the individ- 
ual and society. The aim of education 
should not be so much to crowd the 
mind with book learning, as to call out 
and develop the various powers and 
capacities. The powers of observation 
should be brought into exercise con- 
tinually. What the child has in its 
power to learn by observation should 
not be told him. The thoughts and 
feelings should be guided aright. 
Selfishness should be curbed, and self- 
conceit and inordinate ambition sub- 
dued. Maudsley well says: “It will be 
the aim of a wise teacher to develop 
true thoughts and sound feelings in 
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the mind, and so to co-ordinate them 
in exercise that they shall be available 
when required as the best volition, and 
the means to this are not observation 
and reflection only, but more particu- 
larly action.” The formation of char- 
acter is a slow and gradual process, 
which goes on in relation with the cir- 
cumstances of life. What men do 
habitually they will be. It is useless 
to give advice that runs counter to the 
affinities of a character which has 
been formed by life exercise#it cannot 
assimilate it. He who has always done 
ill will find it as hard to amend his 
ways and do well as one who has al- 
ways spoken English to attempt to 
speak another language. He must 
learn well doing by doing well. 
“Cease to do evil, learn to do well,” is 
the maxim of a sound philosophy. It 
is highly important that early in life 
the child be taught to do right, to 
think right, and feel right. “The 
man, the character,” says Juvenal, “is 
made at seven; what he is then he will 
always be, in spite of a thousand teach- 
ers you may give him after that period 
has passed.” “Early impressions are 
the most lasting,” hence the impor- 
tance of giving the ehild the might 
kind of training from the first, and 
laying the foundation of his education 
broad and deep. ‘The kindergarten 
schools are the best training schools 
for the young. It is true that the 
character should be formed, and the 
feelings and thoughts directed aright. 
If our youth could be taught that 
there is something in this world of 
more worth than riches and honors, 
that a well-balanced mind and pure 
heart are more to be desired than 
wealth, a great stride in advance 
would be made. 


EQ 


THE PRAYER OF LIFE. 


Lead me, O God, in life’s brave early day, 
While skies are clear and all the world is 
gay. 

So many 
greet! 
So many paths diverge to lure my feet 
Far from Thy peaceful, sinless road 
astray! 


hurtful blooms my vision 





And when the morning can no longer 
stay, 


And songs are mute, and noontide’s fer- 
vent ray 
Upon the weary track must fiercely 
beat, 


Lead me, O God! 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN OF MERIT AND MARK, 


By NELSON SIZER. 


Fie. 344. OLIvE CANTWELL.—This 
duplicate picture by the aid of a mirror 
is a pretty device, and the modified ef- 
fect of the combination is very inter- 
esting. 

Her age is one year; and the picture 
is better represented than infants’ pict- 
ures ordinarily are, the white dress‘in 
which a child’s picture is generally 
taken is damaging to the result, because 
so much reflection of white sometimes 
burns the features nearly out. Now, 
this girl has a dark olive complexion, 
dark brown eyes, and dark brown hair; 
and if she had been attired in a dark 
dress it would have been a still more 
beautiful picture. 

In the mirror picture we get a pretty 
good side-view, which shows length of 
head from the opening of the ear for- 
ward; and in both pictures we appreci- 
ate brightness of intellect, quickness 
of perception and a tendency to look 
for and to see all that is desirable. Her 
memory will make her a fine scholar. 
She will be good in language, will learn 
to recite poetry, as she gets older, in a 
way to make it graphic. She has the 
faculty of Mirthfulness large; and the 
ingenious artist availed himself of that 
faculty by addressing something to her 
mind that was pleasing or mirthful. 
There is an appearance not only of 
mirth and of ideality, but also of the 
organ of tune, so that she will be fond 
of music as well as of art and poetry. 
She will be inclined to read stories and 
to remember them, will make a good 
scholar in literature and will commit 
to memory readily and retain what she 


learns, and will be a good talker. She 
has sympathy. Her Benevolence is large 
enough to give her a tender regard for 
whatever can suffer. Her Veneration 
ought to be encouraged somewhat. 
This world and this life seem to her to 
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FIG. 344.— OLIVE CANTWELL, AGE ONE YEAR. 


be good enough, while there are some 
children, two years old, who, when they 
are talked to about the higher life and 
the spiritual realm, will seem to appre- 
ciate it and be lifted up in thought and 
in imagination. She has more of the 
tendency to be honest, conscientious, 
and just than she has to be deferen- 
tial and devotional. Sle has Firmness 
enough to render her mind stead- 
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fast and thorough. Her Approbative- 
ness is larger than her Self Esteem, 
hence she will be more sensitive to 
praise and to censure than she will be 
haughty and dignified. Her back-head 
appears to be long where the social 
organs are located. Her love, her 
friendship, and especially her love for 
pets will be strongly manifested. I am 
impressed with the idea that her ad- 
vent to life was welcome, and she re- 
sponds to the welcome. 

She will perhaps be precocious in her 
intellect, will appreciate and remember 
more than children of her age generally 
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and warm dressing for the cool climate 
where she lives will be promotive of 
health and length of life. 


Fig. 345. GrorGe W. ARNOLD is 
four years, four months old, his weight 
is thirty-eight pounds, he has a head 
measuring twenty and a half inches in 
circumference and thirteen and a half 
inches from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top of the 
head; and there is many a man with a 
family of his own to support whose 
head does not measure more than this 
child’s head does. 
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FIG. 345.—GEORGE W. ARNOLD. 


do as she advances; and will be likely 
to stand at the head of her classes. 
While she has love, affection, and 
friendship, she will have a sturdy, 
substantial character when Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, and Caution are 
awakened by circumstances. 
Simplicity of diet, an avoidance of 
luxury, plenty of exercise in the open air 


The picture would hardly seem to 
represent black hair, but so the record 
avers it to be. He has evidently a large 
head for his body; and considerable 
care will need to be exercised in his 
training and culture to give strength 
and vigor to the body and to avoid over- 
excitability and exercise of the brain. 
If he could carry that form of head into 
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manhood until his head measured 
twenty-three inches, with a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds of bodily 
weight to warrant the manufacture of 
nutritive power and vigor sufficient to 
support the brain properly, he would 
be a sound thinker and he would be 
long-headed and wise in working up 
reasons for the knowledge he witnessed 
around him. These questions will al- 
ways be burning in him, namely, 
“What made it; how was it produced, 
what is the object of it ?” in regard to 
anything that arrests his attention. If 
he goes where there is machinery in 
operation he will watch it as a man of 
thirty would; and he will seem to find 
out more about it than many a man 
thirty years of age. 

This is not a weak face. The nose 
indicates investigation—criticism and 
the tendency to ask questions and pry 
into whatever is calculated to yield in- 
formation. He will be a good listener 


to those who in his opinion know more 
than he does; and perhaps an hour 
afterward he will begin to ask ques- 


tions that will show that he took in 
the whole subject and has been think- 
ing about it. He will often show that 
he is older than his age warrants. That 
immense upper forehead, that breadth 
and strength of the region of the tem- 
ples where Constructiveness, Ideality, 
and Acquisitiveness are located, will 
make him a factor of skill and of force 
wherever he moves among thinkers. 
He appreciates the value of property. 
His large Caution will lead him to 
save something when he can do so; and 
his Secretiveness will find a place where 
it will not be readily discovered. The 
upper part of the top-head is high and 
massive. The head is broad and com- 
paratively level and does not run up to 
a mere ridge. Hence, Benevolence and 
Veneration are strongly marked. If 
we compare his central top-head with 
the picture of Olive Cantwell the dif- 
ference will be observed. This boy ac- 
cepts authority if it is good. He will 
always think that the great and the 
good are wise and excellent. He will 
never be inclined to pluck away their 
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honors and belittle their dignity, their 
character, and their attainments. He 
will be more likely to try to make him- 
self worthy of their companionship and 
confidence and then treat them with 
such deference as to win their favor. 

Imitation is large in this case; and 
he will therefore learn readily that 
which he sees others do. He will imi- 
tate, copy, and conform. His Agree- 
ableness is strongly marked; and that 
organ is located where the parting of 
the hair and the forehead unite. The 
organ of Agreeableness is handsomely 
and happily developed there. He will 
say “no” in a way that will often seem 
delightful to people, even if it is a con- 
tradiction to their wishes. I mean the 
way he will utter the word “no” will 
take out half the sting. He has Faith 
that believes; and he wants to have 
everything true that seems desirable 
and delightful. He will never be in- 
clined to say that it is claimed that 
certain persons are high-toned and ex- 
cellent and in every way worthy, but 
that they will probably bear watching. 
If a person has a good reputation, he 
helps to boom it; and he is greatly af- 
fected and astonished when a man of 
previous good character and rank dis- 
appoints the public expectation and 
manifests unexpected bad traits of 
character. He will sometimes say, 
“ What a pity that with such an educa- 
tion and such opportunities such a per- 
son has failed to be benefited by them ! ” 
He will sometimes add, “He had a 
good ladder on which to climb to fame 
and fortune, but he has been too care- 
less or too lazy to make use of his good 
opportunities.” 

The organ of Conscientiousness is 
located on the top of the head, just 
backward of where a vertical line drawn 
from the opening of the ear would 
cross the top head; the usual outward 
slope from the centre is well levelled 
up; it is not like a roof, running up 
sharply at Firmness and falling off at 
Conscientiousness. He loves the truth, 
but he will not always tell all he knows. 
He will have an idea that other people 
know something as well as himself and 
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that some of them know more. He will, 
therefore, sometimes keep quiet until 
he has “ drawn the fire,” as the saying 
is, of those around him. He will get the 
rest talking so as to take account of their 
calibre and see how much they know or 
amount to. 

His Cautiousness is a little too large. 
That light spot on the upper back 
corner of the side-head is very broad; 
and he inclines to write the word 
“danger,” in capital letters. Appro- 
bativeness, which is located back of 
Conscientiousness,is uncommonly large; 
the length of the head from that point 
to the opening of the ear is consider- 
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polishing anything he would bear on 
hard and continue to do so until the 
thing was bright. 

His love for pets is uncommonly well 
developed; and he would enjoy being in 
a place where they could raise nearly 
every kind of animal, from a horse to 
a canary-bird. His social feeling will 
make him a marked character wher- 
ever he goes. He will show himself 
friendly, and thereby he will attract 
the friendship of other people. Peo- 
ple will be sorry when he leaves, and 
they will remember him when he comes 
again. 

He would make a good architect. 
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FIG. 346.—THEO AND CARL MILLER. 


able. The back-head is not puckered 
up in a little heap and crowded in under 
the top-head as is sometimes the case. 
His large Friendship gives width to the 
head in the back part. His Combat- 
iveness is also well enough developed 
to give breadth of the head in that 
region. He is courageous and forcible; 
and he is thorough and efficient. He 
does not slight his work. If he were 
sweeping he would want to make the 
place clean before he left it. If he were 


He would make a good scholar in the 
higher branches of learning; and if 
he were to study to be a lawyer he would 
become a magistrate about as natu- 
rally as the waters of St. Anthony’s 
falls find their way to New Orleans. 
This boy may take culture in almost 
any direction. He would enjoy the 
dramatic, the artistic, and also the 
musical; but he will want and seek 
for the logic of truth and the integrity 
which belongs to righteousness. He 
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will be likely to desire education; and 
if educated he would take a good rank 
among scholarly persons. If this boy 
should ever become a lawyer the other 
lawyers would try to get him out of the 
field of rivalry, and they would there- 
fore boom him for the judgeship be- 
cause they would think he would have 
sense enough to try their cases success- 
fully for them. He will never be satis- 
fied with a little, insignificant business. 

This boy has great possibilities. We 
find not a few such children in places 
where the smartest men are leaders in 
mechanical and business operations. 
Scranton, Penn., is a live place; and 
such places have self-made men for 
leaders in business. Such men marry 
intelligence and culture; and the chil- 
dren inherit the dash, the drive, and the 
strength and breadth of character that 
belong to the father and they get the 
refinement, the intelligence, and the 
morality that belong to the mother. 

We are not blessed with a personal 
acquaintance with.the parents of this 
boy, but we congratulate both the boy 
and his parents as well as the neighbor- 
hood where they live. The world can- 
not do without such characters and does 
not have too many of them. 


Fie. 346.—Here we have some speci- 
mens from Utah. The elder boy’s name 
is written Theo, and the younger boy 
is called Carl. His head measures seven- 
teen and three quarters inches in cir- 
cumference; and he represents a darker 
complexion than Theo does. His eyes 
are darker, his hair is dark; and his 
weight is nineteen pounds. We must 
leave it for the reader to guess his age, 
as it does not happen to be given in the 
record. 

There is a contrast between the boys. 
The head of the older boy measures 
nineteen inches in circumference, his 
weight is thirty pounds; and the father’s 
name is John T. Miller, residing at 
Nephi, Utah. 

The older boy, Theo, has light hair, 
blue eyes, and weighs thirty pounds. 
The younger boy, will, I think, be 
larger, stronger, and probably rougher 
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than the older one. The younger one 
has vitality enough to last him until the 
machinery of life is well worn out. Of 
course, he has the fat-infantile cheek, 
but he has with it fine digestive power, 
first-rate breathing power; and when 
he has occasion to call on people to give 
him his rights, it is done with no uncer- 
tain sound. His voice is mandatory. 
He will have strength and endurance; 
he will have firmness and integrity and 
he will have an inquisitive intellect that 
will want to know it all. Theo has large 
Ideality and Constructiveness; he will 
be ingenious and refined; and if he could 
have good opportunities for the refine- 
ments of culture he would take as kindly 
to it as ducks take to water. 

It may be a compliment to the moth- 
er, although it is not intended for one, 
to say that the older boy Theo resembles 
her and that Carl probably resembles 
the father and he will be more stern 
and unbending than Theo. The older 
boy will be likely to stoop to the younger 
one. When the younger one has wants 
he will shout for them, and the older 
boy will learn to yield for the sake of 
peace. The older boy has strong Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Cautious- 
ness. He will be prudent, upright, and 
steadfast; but I think that the younger 
boy will ‘shout for his rights and hold 
on to the things that he desires to keep. 
He will be what is sometimes called “a 
real boy.” He will make plenty of noise, 
he will carry big loads; and he will think 
that the play. which he inaugurates 
ought to be considered the first business 
The older boy 
will have to use tact in order to keep the 

mastery. Carl may be educated for 
superintending men, as an engineer and 
a contractor. Theo will want to get an 
education; and he may study medicine, 
if he likes; or pursue any refined and 
mental type of life and of effort. 


a 
MATERNAL IMPRESSIONS. 


We hear a good deal about maternal 
impressions, the “marking” of chil- 
dren, and so on. A correspondent fur- 
nishes some data in this line of uncom- 
mon interest. She says: 
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It seems to me that from my reading 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the 
position taken by its editors has been 
that such impressions are rarely demon- 
strable. It is more commonly accepted, 
however, among the people that the 
mother can “ mark” her child. I have 
a case in my recollection. It is peculiar 
in its way, and as the family it chiefly 
concerns reside in my neighborhood, the 
statement to be made can be regarded 
as authentic. 

An ‘acquaintance of mine married a 
very dissipated man. The marriage was 
not accepted by the relatives of the lady, 
and they had little or nothing to do 
with her and hers afterward. Not long 
before her first child was born she ac- 
companied her husband one day into the 
woods, he taking his gun and going in 
advance. In some way the gun caught 
on a limb and was discharged immedi- 
ately in front ef her. So suddenly did 
it occur that she was much startled and 
shocked. 

When the child was born, a girl, its 
eyes were found to be in a state of con- 
stant tremor, and this condition per- 
sisted, so that she was-practically blind. 
The next child that was born was also 
a girl, whose eyesight proved normal. 
The first girl was examined by a Boston 
specialist, who decided that there was 
no help for her. 

This examination and decision oc- 
curred shortly before the birth of the 
third child, and this one was found to 
have eyes precisely like the first, a girl 
also. A fourth child later was born with 
perfect eyesight. The two unfortunates 
grew up to womanhood, amiable and 
beloved by all who knew them. For a 
time they were at the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind in South Boston. There 
the younger died suddenly when about 
sixteen years of age. The elder returned 
home, where she died about ten years 
ago. 

Another case, which seems to be sim- 
ilar in its nature so far as maternal im- 
pression goes, was that of a man born in 
the same neighborhood, who became 
wealthy, prominent in society, and 
much respected. He had a very peculiar 
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habit all through life. He would walk 
a few steps and suddenly face about, lift 
his hand to his head in a sort of salute, 
and pass on. I have seen him do this 
many times. The story in explanation 
of this characteristic is as follows: 

His father was captain in a military 
company, and on one occasion when the 
town had a celebration and the company 
was on parade, the captain ordered the 
company to draw up in front of his own 
house and salute his own wife, who was 
standing in the doorway at the time. 
She was so excited about it, that it seems 
her child caught the movement to a 
degree and reproduced it throughout 
his entire life, which was a long one, all 
things considered, over seventy years. 
He never married. 





. 2 ——_—_—_—— 
TABLE MANNERS OF CHILDREN. 


THERE is a good deal of negligence 
shown in the training of children with 
respect to table manners. It really 
seems to us that a great majority are 
permitted to grow up with little or no 
admonition or counsel on this important 
matter. It seems to be expected by most 
families that they will learn by imita- 
tion. Thus it is that very many even in 
our better circles show crudeness and 
vulgarity that are often surprising. 

[ have heard mothers speak of the ter- 
rible shock or mortification she felt at 
the conduct of Bertha or Lovell when 
visiting some neighbor; their use of the 
knife and fork, their manner of drink- 
ing having aroused special solicitude on 
that occasion. The young person is 
necessarily to be pitied who has had no 
careful instruction from mother or fath- 
er, nurse or governess, in table manners. 

Nowadays in nice society there is a dis- 
position to judge people by trifles, often 
by nothing more than conduct at the 
table. Dickens, in his “ Notes of Amer- 
ica,” had some sharp things to say with 
reference to home manners. Thackeray, 
good natured, yet a sharp critic, had his 
fling at us. For instance, he said: “ Oh! 
if only the dear American girls would 
not strip the corn with their white 
teeth!” In another place he said, 
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“ How can I breakfast with five women 
cating with their knives!” We are very 
sure the case is not so bad now as when 
Thackeray long ago visited us; there 
certainly has been very considerable im- 
provement. A man who, at a respectable 
table, would eat with his knife would 
have the underbreath condemnation of 
the party in general. 

A little attention to children will 
bring about a very marked change in 
their demeanor. A kind hint as to the 
impropriety of this or that, a side re- 
mark, given in a way that will not be 
noticed by others, will bring a sensitive 
child to order. 

AEE PE 


“CHILDREN OF INCORRIGIBLE 
PARENTS.” 


SCATTERED over the country are in- 
stitutions known as retreats for incor- 
rigible children. There is a profound 
error in their very name. They should 
be called retreats for the children of in- 
corrigible parents. There is no such 
thing as an incorrigible child. The term 
is as false and contradictory as dark sun- 
light or discordant harmony. There 
are, undoubtedly, children who have 
inherited evil tendencies, and children 
who have been contaminated by bad 
surroundings and hardened by bad 
management. But an_irreclaimable 
child does not exist. The institutions 
themselves are a proof of this fact. 
Why should they be established at such 
an outlay of time and thought and 
money, if the children are, as they are 
called, hopelessly bad? Philanthropis: 
recognize in fact, if not in word, that it 
is the parents who are irreclaimable and 
that any child may be saved. It is an 
axiom that in childhood the mind is so 
plastic, so easily formed and re-formed, 
that it may be cast in any mould the 
educator wills. Rudely handled, the 
spiritual wax may seem to lose its divine 
impress, but it needs only proper con- 
ditions to restore it. The children who 
are inmates of these institutions come 
usually from houses of degradation, 
where the only discipline is brutal whip- 
pings, and the only moral restraint is 
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physical fear. The evil ideas with which 
they are surrounded are quickly and 
faithfully reproduced in the unfolding 
characters, and behold! the children are 
“incorrigible.” The first step toward 
reform is to take them from their evil 
surroundings, and the second is to abol- 
ish the régime of punishment, and begin 
rational education, that draws out the 
best there is in the children. 

Ideas on the subject of punishment 
have changed rapidly in the past few 
years. It is hard to believe that the last 
generation was brought up in the fear 
of the rod. Yet it is true that the script- 
ural aphorism, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” was not long ago the 
key-note of government in every well- 
regulated family. It was a barbarous 
custom, this wreaking the vengeance of 
angry parents on defenceless children. 
It had no justification in reason or re- 
sult. Its only effect was to produce 
antagonism, rebellious mortification, 
and a sense of injustice. Fortunately, 
it is largely a thing of the past. But as 
long as parents are afflicted with tem- 
per, children are doomed to suffer the 
penalty of corporal punishment. It 
would be well if it were made as much a 
legal offence for parents to raise their 
hands against their children as against 
their neighbors. The State ought to be 
able to control parental assault and 
battery. 

The whole idea of discipline is put 
upon a wrong plane. Parents assume an 
authority over their children such as a 
master might over a slave. They as- 
sume the right of absolute direction, of 
conviction without trial, of anything 
caprice may suggest. With all the 
progress in educational ideas, it is rare 
to find a family where the government 
is republican, and the children are re- 
garded as independent individuals, with 
rights and opinions to be respected. The 
home is too often a despotic monarchy. 
There is great need of the doctrine that 
parents do not own their children, and 
have no rightful authority over them, 
save what they acquire from superior 
wisdom and the children’s need of 
guidance. — Minneapolis Times. 
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A writer in The Dietetic and Hy- 
gienic Gazette gives a brief account of 
these products of the cocoa bean: 

Tea and coffee, as has been shown, 
are infusions from a leaf and from a 
berry. Solutions of cocoa and chocolate 
are in the nature of soups, or they may 
be ingested in solid form. Cocoa and 
chocolate are only different forms of the 
same thing, as we shall see later on. 
The cocoa-tree is indigenous to tropical 
America and Mexico. It was discovered 
by the Spaniards who invaded Mexico, 
and was by them introduced into West- 
ern Europe, and therefore antedates the 
introduction of tea and coffee by a very 
leng period. 

The word “ cocoa ” is taken from the 
Portuguese word “coco,” meaning a 
mask, so called from the monkey-like 
face at the base of the nut. The word 
“ chocolate ” is said to be formed from 
the two Mexican-Indian names “ Atte,” 
meaning water, and “Choco,” a word 
which described the bubbling sound 
made when the ground cocoa-seeds were 
stirred into the water. There is also 
another name given to cocoa, which 
originated with Linneus, who was so 
impressed with the taste and nutritive 
value that he called it “ Theobroma ” 
(from the Greek “theos,” a god, and 
“broma,” food); “ Food of the gods.” 

When the Spaniards invaded Mexico, 
about a.p. 1519, they found a drink 
prepared from the seeds of the cocoa- 
tree in common use among the natives. 
It was known by the Mexican name of 
“ Chocollatl,” and wai said to have been 
in use from time immemorial. The 
cocoa-tree grows from six to thirty feet 
in height, and as a rule in cultivation 
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produces a large crop. The fruit of the 
tree is in the form of an oblong melon, 
consisting, when dry, of a very tough 
woody fibre. It contains about fifty 
beans or seeds imbedded in rows in a 
spongy substance, like that of the water- 
melon. When the fruit is picked it is 
opened and allowed to ferment slightly, 
as this improves the taste of the beans. 
The beans are then taken out of the 
melon and dried by the sun, and when 
dry are ready for the markets of the 
world. 

The quantity of cocoa used in this 
and other countries is very large. It is 
estimated that in this country alone, 
during the past year, there have been 
over 2,000 tons consumed. In Europe, 
and particularly in France and Ger- 
many, the consumption is much larger. 
The preparation of the cocoa-beans into 
food requires skill and some chemical 
knowledge. Fifty per cent of the bean 
consists of fat—an oleaginous substance 
known as cocoa butter, which forms the 
real nutritive element—but this fat is 
not easily digested unless somewhat 
neutralized. Invalids or dyspeptics can- 
not, as a rule, use rich oily chocolate as 
food, therefore the cocoa powders from 
which the fat has been removed are 
more acceptable to many persons, but 
the nutritive value is not nearly so great 
as that of the chocolate. 

The excess of fat in the cocoa bean 
by some manufacturers is eliminated by 
pressure, while by others it is neutral- 
ized by chemical treatment. Cocoa 
powders and chocolate as sold usually 
carry a large quantity of sugar—in most 
of them at least fifty per cent. Starches 
are also added to neutralize the fat, and 
cover the bitter taste, which is present 
in some imperfectly made products. 
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An economical way to use cocoa is to 
purchase the plain unsweetened choco- 
late cakes and grate them into a powder, 
and then cook, adding sugar and milk to 
taste. This makes a nutritious gruel for 
the sick, the overworked physically or 
mentally, or for the repair of any condi- 
tion of the body when abnormal waste 
of tissue is going on. Why should not 
hot milk, sugar, and moderately fat 
cocoa form a good food for consump- 
tives, better than disagreeable fish-oil? 

It should be remembered that choco- 
late is rich in sugar and fat, and must 
be used therefore in moderation, or a 
disordered digestion will surely follow. 
Chocolate in combination with hot milk 
is a fat-former, and therefore a valuable 
food during the winter season, when fat 
is required in the body to form heat, 
energy, and resistance to the diseases 
peculiar to a changeable, cold climate. 
For brain-workers cocoa and chocolate 
in form not too oily or rich are valu- 
able, being not only nutritious, but con- 
taining a stimulating element known as 
“theobromine.” Chocolate in hot milk 
is an excellent “ nightcap” ; it promotes 
sleep by drawing from the congested 
brain to the stomach the excess of blood, 
thus soothing the mind and drawing the 
eyelids down in sleep. There is consid- 
erable difference in the manufacture of 
cocoa and chocolate. In this country 
Walter Baker & Co. are said to be skil- 
ful manufacturers. They claim to elim- 
inate the excess of fat by pressure, 
while, on the other hand, the foreign 
chocolates are said to be rendered more 
nutritive and digestible by a chemical 
treatment. 

But the popularity of cocoa and choc- 
olate is dependent on taste; there are 
honest differences of opinion as to which 
is the best. The cocoa beans are almost 
universally alike, but the skill with 
which the cocoa powders or chocolate 
cakes are prepared creates the differ- 
ences. One confectioner may be more 
skilful in adding sugar and flavor to his 
bon-bons, while yet another manufact- 
urer may be so skilful in removing the 
excess of fat as to make his cocoa or 
chocolate the most acceptable. 
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THE CITY BASEMENT OR CELLAR. 


A WRITER properly characterizes this 
too common part of a modern residence 
thus: 

Of all abominations of modern resi- 
dences, the cellar or underground base- 
ment, which characterizes our old cities, 
is the vilest. The city of Philadelphia, 
for instance, is completely undermined 
by .these subterranean, dark, damp, 
mouldy, foul-smelling receptacles for all 
kinds of household refuse, as well as 
coal, probably stowed wet, wood in the 
same condition, and perishable provi- 
sions. The atmosphere of these murky 
underground apartments has a charac- 
teristic nauseous odor. Excepting a 
minority in first-class residences, they 
have either rotting wooden floors or 
none at all, and the walls are the rough, 
untrimmed foundations of the house, 
seldom whitewashed or kalsomined, and 
affording myriads of angles for the de- 
posit of dust and moulds. Many of these 
cellars are further contaminated by im- 
perfectly closed and leaking drains and 
soil-pipes. The writer has in the course 
of many a sanitary inspection, to which 
the tenant was abusively hostile, dis- 
covered a condition of things which, 
while cement and whitewash might 
temporarily relieve, only a heavy fine 
could permanently remedy. 

The same writer (see Journal of the 
American Medical Association, July 13) 
serves some of the flat houses also as 
they deserve: 

The alert modern sanitary inspector 


-has no sinecure. Upon the proper hous- 


ing of the population of a great city 
depends its vital condition. A _ local 
newspaper reporting a young witness in 
a great murder trial described her as 
“a typical New York flat-house child. 
Her face is slender and her limbs fragile. 
Although she is eleven years old, she 
could easily pass for eight or nine. Her 
voice was such a mere shred of articula- 
tion that it could not be heard a few feet 
away,” and she was the daughter of a 
family of the better class, but she slept 
in a little cell dimly lighted from a shaft 
or well like others in which so many 
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hundred thousand little children are be- 
ing slowly smothered. The “ apart- 
ment” has no cellar, but the same 
culpable defiance of common-sense san- 
itation develops the typical flat-house 
child, and health authorities should 
wage war both upon the contracted win- 
dowless bedroom in which little Mary 
Cunningham was murdered and upon 
the dark, damp cellar of the dwelling- 
house. An old medical officer of one 
of the national services, inspecting a 
large Government Hospital, astonished 
the junior officers by giving scant atten- 
tion to the wards on which they had 
devoted so much time of preparation, 
while he pried into every corner of the 
basement and every cranny in the attic, 
and when they expressed their disap- 
pointment that he had only glanced at 
the especial objects of their pride, he 
said to them, “ when the cellar and gar- 
ret are in good condition, there need be 
no doubt about the rest of the building.” 
Garrets are as apt to be neglected as 
cellars, but the greater inconvenience 
of access in a measure protects them 
from becoming receptacles of perishable 
articles, and their very elevation secures 
better hygienic conditions. 


* 
FOR SORE AND TIRED FEET. 


Nor long ago we were in a restaurant 
where there was a waiter who limped 
around with so much expression of dis- 
comfort that we felt warranted in asking 
him what was the trouble. And his 
reply was “Sore feet.” We ventured 
some suggestions for their treatment. 

Now as this is by no means a single 
instance, some remarks in this place 
may be of help to many men and women 
whose feet are sore or ache badly. It is 
not so much the being on one’s feet that 
is the cause of the trouble as it is the 
stockings or shoes that are worn. 


First, as to the stockings. They 
should be large enough to fit well. Oft- 
en it happens that short stockings will 
cramp the toes and occasion a great deal 
of unhappiness. Then, too, stockings 
may be too long, and wrinkle, thus caus- 
ing acute pain. The stockings should 
be well made, free from any rough 
places, ridges, coarse seams, and so on, 
and care should be taken in putting 
them on so that they will be smooth. 

Of course the main trouble is due to 
ill-fitting shoes. It is almost a crime 
against nature to wear shoes that are so 
small in any part that they cramp the 
feet. They should be especially wide at 
the toes. The fashion of the day is to 
wear sharp-pointed shoes. There may 
be no objection to this if they are long 
enough, so that the narrowing ends do 
not interfere with the play of the bones 
and phalanges in walking. 

People who are compelled to walk or 
stand much during the day will find 
considerable relief by having two pairs 
of shoes, so that they can have, as it 
were, a fresh pair for use on alternate 
days. When one goes home in the eVen- 
ing the shoes that have been worn dur- 
ing the day should be removed and the 
feet bathed in either hot or cold water, 
then rubbed briskly with a crash towel. 

tunning about in one’s room _ bare- 

footed or in stocking-feet is a great re- 
lief if the feet are inclined to ache. A 
little massage of the joints and toes 
helps. <A solution of salt and water, or 
vinegar and water, is also agreeable as & 
bath. 

Of course if one have corns, it is im- 
portant that they should be ministered 
unto regularly, and if the feet are dis- 
posed to dryness and to become hard, 
scaly, or horny on the soles, they should 
be bathed in tepid water at bed-time 
and then some oil or cold cream or re- 
fined lard rubbed well in before going 
to bed. D. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLATo. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1896. 


THE GALL CENTENARY. 


Tuis year is regarded by most of the 
advocates of phrenology as a period 
specially worthy of consideration in its 
relation to the work and mission of 
Francis Joseph Gall. One hundred 
years ago that great discoverer began his 
career as a teacher of the truths he had 
brought to the light. Across the water, 
notable ceremonies and meetings have 
been the order of events in which these 
truths and their illustrious exponent 
have been reviewed. On this side certain 
foci of phrenological interest, especially 
in the West, are preparing to celebrate 
the fame and accomplishments of the 
German doctor in such manner as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Here in New 
York it is eminently fitting that some- 
thing be done ere the year is out. New 
York, as the most active centre of mind 
study, where for upward of sixty years 
phrenological science has been pro- 
moted by means both literary and di- 
dactic, is, of all American cities, the 
proper one for holding a general meet- 
ing in which the friends and teachers of 
brain science may participate. 


Such a meeting should be made a suc- 
cess beyond peradventure. There are 
thousands of people, respectable in so- 
cial position and in mental culture, who 
look upon the system that had the sup- 
port of such apostles as Dr. Spurzheim 
and the Combe brothers with kindly 
interest, and many of these would avail 
themselves, it is most likely, of an op- 
portunity to attend such a meeting if 
made aware of it in seasonable time. 
The readers of this JouRNAL represent 
but a small proportion of the phreno- 
logical constituency in the Eastern part 
of the United States, so that to have the 
matter of a centenary meeting fairly 
canvassed among the friends of the 
cause all who are apprised of it through 
the JourRNAL or otherwise should take 
some pains to acquaint others with the 
proposition. 

The latter part of October, when the 
session of the Institute of Phrenology is 
about closing, would appear to be a suit- 
able time for the meeting. The closing 
exercises of the session usually draw old 
students and others to New York, and 
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if to the interest of this educational 
term the Gall centennial meeting be 
added, there should be a notable gather- 
ing, an expression indeed worthy -of the 
oceasion and of the city of New York. 
For ourselves, we hesitate to take the 
initiative, deeming it the better part of 
some society, such as the New York 
Society of Phrenology and Anthropol- 
ogy or of the Alumni of the Institute, 
so that there would be less individuality 
in the expression and management. We 
should urge that it is time something 
were done in preparing for the affair 
and setting in motion the machinery 
that will contribute to a creditable 
success. 


—— «© 





GROWTH OF A NEW BRAIN, 


In the June number of The Ameri- 
can Naturalist an article appears bear- 
ing on this subject. The position taken 
by most biologists in relation to nerve- 
growth has been that cells and fibres 
cannot grow again after destruction, so 
that the nerve-centre that has become 
impaired by any cause will not be reha- 
bilitated. But latterly certain observers 
have expressed the opinion that there 
are possibilities of recovery in nervous 
tissue, that there may be in the brain 
itself a new growth even after part of 
the organ has been removed. 

Repeating the experiment of total 
extirpation of the two occipital lobes of 
a monkey, February 19, 1893, M. Vitzou 
noticed that during the first four 
months the animal commenced to per- 
ceive persons and objects with great 
difficulty. At the end of fourteen 
months the ability to perceive was great- 
ly increased. The monkey could avoid 
obstacles which he could not do during 
the first months following the opera- 
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tion. On April 24, 1895, M. Vitzou 
operated upon the same animal. “ After 
denuding the skull he found the orifices 
of trepannation closed by a mass of 
rather firm connective tissue. On lift- 
ing this mass with care, to his astonish- 
ment and that of the assistants standing 
about him he found the entire space 
which had formerly been occupied by 
the occipital lobes completely filled with 
a mass of new-formed substance.” In 
fine, M. Vitzou demonstrated the pres- 
ence of pyramidal nerve-cells and of 
nerve-fibres. Nerve-tissue was present 
in large quantities, and the nerve-cells 
less numerous than in the occipital lobes 
of the adult animal, but their presence 
in the new-formed mass was constant. 

In a paper which the writer of this 
item read before the Neurological Sec- 
tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting in Atlanta, 
the position was taken that training, 
hygiene, exercise of the mental faculties, 
etc., which are for the purpose of refor- 
mation or for the development of the 
individual in any particular line of 
thought, was productive of growth or 
change, and may be indicated by expan- 
sion in the nerve-centres, having rela- 
tion to the particular exercise, training, 
thought, etc. In other words, he de- 
clared that nature’s methods were con- 
sistent; that the use of a muscle tended 
to strengthen not only the muscle, but 
also to increase its absolute size; so the 
exercise of the mental faculties tended 
to produce analogous development and 
growth in nerve elements. 

This position was combated by a lead- 
ing western neurologist on the ground 
of experience. while a few others in the 
assembly were inclined to favor the po- 
sition taken by the writer. 

Now it would appear from the re- 
searches of Vitzou and also of M. H. 
Munck, that there is positive warrant 
for believing in not only the growth of 
nerve-centres through the addition of 
cells and fibres, but there may be, under 
favorable circumstances, actual replace- 
ment of parts that had been absolutely 
destroyed. 








ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 


ANOTHER discovery has been an- 
nounced from that prolific focus of dis- 
coveries in the higher range of mental 
investigations, Germany. According to 
one of our city papers, Professor Flech- 
sig, of the University of Leipsic, has 
published an account of some wonderful 
researches in brain structure, with the 





OUTER SURFACE OF BRAIN HEMISPHERE. 


outcome of some very positive local.za- 
tions. Munk, Hitzig, Broca, Ferrier, 
and all the others who have heretofore 
enjoyed reputations of a starlit charac- 
ter, must now take back seats among the 
celestial orbs of minor magnitude. 

This Flechsig tells us that there are 
certain very positive areas in the brain 
devoted to “thought,” to “sense,” to 
“ motivity,” to “ self,’ which (under 
our breath) we may say had long been 
known. Yes, but Herr Flechsig claims 
that most of us have been quite wrong 
in our topography. That, for instance, 
the area of “thought ” occupies space 
in the upper posterior region, in fact, 
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most of the parietal lobe, and also the 
major part, or entire temporal lobe, and 
something of the occipital. His motor 
region is about the same as that already 
defined by the physiologists. 

Now, says the professor, the organ of 
“ self ” relates to self-consciousness, de- 
termining how men should feel and act 
toward the world, when this area is in 
good condition and is full of energy and 
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FROM PROFESSOR FLECHSIG’S DRAWING. 


activity. In passing, we might say that 
capacity for this seems to include a good 
deal of intellectual function, and we 
have for years been in the habit of at- 
tributing intellectual powers to the an- 
terior part of the brain. Then again, 
there is the organ of thought which 
covers so big a space in the posterior 
parts of the brain. We could wonder 
whether or not the idiot should be 
comparatively well endowed in this 
“thought ” function, in spite of his de- 
ficient frontal lobe, for his head, as a 
rule, is the larger by many degrees in 
that section than it is in front. 

It is said that this professor has heen 
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studying the brain for twenty years, 
and claims that his new scheme of func- 
tion is possessed of an importance be- 


yond the scheme of any who have pre- 


ceded him as a student of brain. 

We should be glad to see a full ac- 
count of the gentleman’s views, for it is 
scarcely fair to take a news-writer’s 
statement as representing him. The 
brief report of his claims that has come 
to hand certainly does not contain much 
that is novel besides his peculiar whole- 
sale designation of different areas. In 
the elucidation of his “ discoveries ” it 
seems to us that he is a good deal of a 
borrower from the doctrine of other 
anthropologists. The accompanying il- 
lustration is said to be Professor Flech- 
sig’s idea of brain geography. 


——__—@ — 


FAULT FINDING. 


Ir is so easy to find fault. We, as a 
class, are very sharp sighted. The facul- 
ties of observation appear to be strained 
almost in their exercise, and we have 
only to stand off and look at our friends 
and neighbors to find a good many 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use A PsEUDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 


Spots ON THE SKin.—T.—These moles, 
or mole patches, of which you speak, may 
be treated with some success by applica- 
tions to the skin, but a method of treat- 
ment can scarcely be advised without a 
personal examination. Be careful in your 
diet, and also in your bathing. You may 
effect some improvement in time without 
resorting to anything of a caustic na- 
ture. 


IMAGINATION.—O. H.—In the article on 
Psychology, by John W. Shull, in the 
July number, 


your question was an- 
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things that are awry in their make-up 


and expression. Even children seem to 
become adepts early in their criticism 
of others. Their ideas are chiefly bor- 
rowed, but nevertheless they are often 
disagreeably pronounced in their criti- 
cism. 

It would be far better to develop our 
minds in the line of saying and appre- 
ciating those qualities in our friends and 
neighbors that are good. This means 
cultivation of that insight and discern- 
ment which employ the sympathies. 
Thus, people we love best are they who 
see the good in others rather than the 
imperfect, and speak of it ftequently. 
They are the genial, kindly, sunny ones 
that make life charming ; while your 
carping, querulous, fault-finding per- 
sons who do not draw attention to ex- 
cellencies, are no encouragement and 
stimulus to helpful effort. Most people 
of intelligence are aware of their de- 
fects, and to be told of their good 
qualities strengthens effort to overcome 
their weaknesses and vices of disposi- 
tion. 

The disposition to see the good in 
others is worth more than money or 
beauty, and, as one has said, “It is a 
perpetual joy to the possessor, while it 
brightens the soul of every one that may 
come within the eircle of its influence.” 


swered, we think. The definition of im- 
agination that he gives is in common with 
the psychological view of the mental proc- 
ess. The word itself means a represen- 
tation in the mind of images that have 
been observed mainly from observation 
of external objects. We can scarcely 
image ideas unless these ideas have rela- 
tion to some definite form. It is pos- 
sible to have a thought, but if the thought 
did not relate to something that is ob- 
jective in its nature it does not come 
within the domain of imagination. 


PROTRUDING UPPER TEETH.—What is 
the inference to be drawn from the pro- 
trusion of the upper teeth, but perfectly 
sound and healthy, while the lower jaw is 
natural and regular? G. Z. M. 

Ans.— The person’s father or grand- 
mother may have had such upper front 
teeth, a sign of vitality and power, but 
not of refinement, and other ancestral 
persons may have had a shorter under- 
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jaw and the teeth regular and desirable. 
Blond hair with heavy black eyebrows 
and black beard like the father, and radi- 
ant blue eyes like the blond-haired moth- 
er, are found in the head and face. Some- 
times the upper lip is like one parent and 
the under lip from the other parent. A 
thumb is not always like the hand it is 
attached to, and one black eye is found on 
one side of the nose and a blue eye on the 
other side; the complexion and quality 
of the skin on each hemisphere of one 
face I know are unlike, one side of the 
face, up to the centre line of the face, will 
be dry in a hot day and the other side will 
be heavily beaded by perspiration. The 
persons can be named, and one of them 
writes this. Ss. 

“OrGANIC ExtTracts.”—S. T.—The ef- 
fects of the use of these much-advertised 
and bepraised products of the laboratory 
were chiefly due to mental suggestion. 
Continued tests in hospital and private 
practice show them to be of little genuine 
value as therapeutic agents. The princi- 
ple involved in their use at best is but 
that of mediaeval medicine, when the 
flesh or blood of animals, insects, reptiles, 
etc., was rated of great account by the 
faculty. It is strange how men in this 
era of scientific progress, professing spe- 
cial wisdom, can be hoodwinked by no- 
tions that have not a single physiological 
element for their support. 

“ XANTHOUS TEMPERAMENT.”—What is 
the meaning of this term ? 

H. H. 

This term is applied to one who has 
large bones and muscles, a powerful 
frame, but is of light complexion and has 
blue eyes and generally coarse, red hair. 
He has the build and strength of the 
Motive or Bilious temperament, but the 
complexion of the Vital or Sanguine. 

VENOUS ENLARGEMENTS.—C. C. J., Tenn. 
—The inquiry you have made twice is of 
so personal a character that it should be 
answered by letter, for which, however, 
the necessary postage was not inclosed. 
We suppose from your description that 
the trouble is of the varicose type, fre- 
quently found, especially in the skin of 
women who have had children and whose 
portal or hepatic circulation is some- 
what interrupted. An examination would 
be necessary to determine just what to 
do, if any remedial measures might be 
applied. 

THE CrRcLE SQuUARED.—W. L.—The arti- 
cle on this topic to which you refer was 
prepared by one of our leading mathema- 
ticians, and as the principle which he 
discussed is new in science it can scarcely 
be expected that he would receive the 
approval of the scientific world in gen- 
eral. We have yet, however, to note a 
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refutation of the author’s method. Dr. 
De Medicis of New York is the author. 


THE WILL.—L. J. B.—In the discussion 
of Firmness, which will be found in all 
good treatises on phrenology, the nature 
of the Will is there analyzed to some ex- 
tent. The will is a derivative of the com- 
bined action of the faculties. The intel- 
lect, sentiment, social feeling, selfishness, 
have to do with its expression. A little 
pamphlet published in the Human Nature 
Library, a while since, will supply you 
with points in this regard. 

ORGANS AND FACULTY IN RELATION TO 
Brain.—Reinhold.—The organic centres 
are double, in accordance with the consti- 
tution of the brain. The diagram to 
which you refer is only a symbolical rep- 
resentation. There is nothing arbitrary 
in regard to this “ one-sided” relation. 
There is a language centre in each hemi- 
sphere, a fact which is recognized by the 
most advanced physiologists. Evidences 
of this are recorded in pathological cases. 
It is altogether probable that the left 
side, or hemisphere, is used the more in 
ordinary life, but where, because of in- 
jury or disease, a centre on that side be- 
comes useless the corresponding centre in 
the right side may be brought into exer- 
cise. An article in the last August num- 
ber furnishes some better suggestions. 


To DENUDE SKULLS.—R. S.—Before boil- 
ing the skulls you should remove the 
skin or scalp carefully, and scrape off as 
much as possible of the fleshy matter. 
The old idea with reference to placing 
bones in the neighborhood of an ant-hill 
is a good one, for the ants will certainly 
clean the bone thoroughly, and in a much 
shorter time than might be expected. If 
you simply place the heads in water and 
boil them without having previously re- 
moved the scalp, ete., you might expect 
that the result will be unsatisfactory. 


PEARLY WHITE TEETH.—M. M.—Natural 
teeth are not “ pearly white.” They have 
a tinge of yellowness. Where we find 
people with such teeth, “small, pearly 
white,” there is usually something lack- 
ing in their physical constitution, a 
strumous, or lymphatic diathesis, which 
intimates a want of those solid earthy 
constituents in the blood that make teeth 
and bone firm, dense, enduring. To be 
sure the treatment of teeth by methods 
of the toilet, usually injurious, may ob- 
tain this brilliant and attractive effect. 
The mental relation may be one of vanity 
or desire to excel on the line of a fine 
mouth exposure. The use of those prep- 
arations which produce such fine effects 
upon the teeth tends to the destruction 
of the enamel coating. Teeth that are 
solid and strong as a rule are not “ pearly 
white.” 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shail 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It is 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especrally 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


THE MYSTERY OF HANDWRITING. A Hand- 
book of Graphology. By J. Harington 
Keene. Small quarto, pp. 156, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Of the manuals on this subject that 
have been printed in America this as a 
later appearance commends itself at sight. 
Written in a style at once brief and pleas- 
ing it quite covers the field of graphology. 
The author is known as an “ expert” in 
the analysis of handwriting, and it is 
from the point of view of actual experi- 
ence that his book has been prepared. 
The science in the matter is well shown, 
and the relation of one’s pen tracings to 
character, temperament, etc., is a leading 
feature. The book is of the teaching 
order, so that the careful and studious 
reader may acquire the rationale of the 
art of learning what a man is per his 
handwriting. 

The illustrations are numerous, every 
point being exemplified with specimens 
“ from life,” so to speak; a chapter at the 
closing of the book being largely given to 
the analysis of the writing of many prom- 
inent people. 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THOUGHT AND 
Memory. A contribution to pedagogical 
psychology on the basis of F. W. Dorp- 
feld’s Monograph, “ Denken und Ge- 


dachtnis,” with an introduction by 
Stanley Hall, LL.D, By Herman T. 
Lukens, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 165. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 


This book is valuable as being the out- 
come of recent psychological observa- 
tions. New methods in observing mind 
are yielding results for the use of those 
who have to do with the training of the 
young. The excellent work by Dorpfeld 
is the basis of the author’s studies, as 
stated in the title of the work, but there 
is much expansion of the principles in- 
volved upon the basis of American re- 
search, especially that line of research 
that has such leaders as Stanley Hall and 
others of like view. The factors of mind 
are first discussed; what relates to per- 
ception, what constitute the phenomena 
of mind, what is the material out of which 
forms of knowledge are created, concepts, 
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imagination, ideas, judgments, conclu- 
sions. Distinctions are shown between 
original production, manufactures, com- 
merce, transportation, and so on, and the 
analogous activities which are mental. . 
A very useful work to the teacher, and 
to the intelligent parent it should be com- 
mended as rich in suggestions for the 
treatment of the growing child. 


Gymnastics. A Text Book of the German- 
American Gymnastics, specially adapted 
to the use of Teachers and Pupils in 
Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. Stecher. Large 8vo. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The importance of physical culture in 
the growing years of youth is emphasized 
by the frequent appearance of manuals of 
training. Latterly so much attention is 
given by experts in athletics to school 
gymnastics that the text-books have as- 
sumed a higher character than ever be- 
fore. The work before us is the product 
of careful study. One of the more suc- 
cessful of teachers in its special line being 
the editor. The exercises are graded and 
of that simplicity that adapts them to 
school and society practice, with ample 
illustrations of attitude in various posi- 
tions. For teachers of schools, the ma- 
terial is abundant and excellent; seven 
pages are devoted to tactics; nineteen to 
free exercises (calisthenics); fifty-one to 
wand exercises; eighteen to club-swing- 
ing; twelve to dumb-bell exercises; five 
to ring exercises; eleven to fancy steps; 
twenty-two to games; five to roundel; 
and twenty to double wand and hoop ex- 
ercises; in all one hundred and sixty-nine 
pages of work as at present performed in 
the common schools of this country. Ex- 
ercises on parallel bars, vertical poles, 
ladders, pole-vaulting, rings, etc., are also 
described minutely, according to the 
methods of special teachers. In all it is 
a very full book, adapted to the use of 
both sexes. 

ALDEN’s Livine Topics CycLopepIA. A 
Record of Recent Events and of the 
World’s Progress in all Departments of 
Knowledge. 

A new publication by an enterprising 
publisher, and one who recognizes the 
drift of the times toward brevity and the 
use of such books as meet an immediate 
want. We have cyclopedias and cyclo- 
pedias, whose merit is fulness of detail 
and extent of compilation, suitable for 
the use of the reader with leisure for in- 
vestigation. To the ordinary man of 
affairs Mr. Alden comes as a benefactor 
by this system of brief and well-selected 
topics, enabling one to “ read up” in the 
lines of current interest. The price of the 
volumes is low enough to suit the common 
pocket. Science, art, industrial matters, 
politics, diplomacy, geography, current 
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history, etc., have their respective repre- 
sentation. As an economical work of 
reference for all, this certainly is in ad- 
vance of anything else that we have seen. 

Subscription price, 50 cents a volume. 
John Alden, New York. 

A PLEA FOR THE NEW WoMAN, by 
May Collins, is an effort to show how 
this pretentious outcome of modern civ- 
ilization is a higher creation than the old 
woman of the former time. We suspect, 
however, that the “new woman,” how- 
ever new she may be, is womanly still. 
Truthseeker Co., New York. 

PoEMS BY J. GORDON CooGLER. The 
fourth volume of verse that the author 
has offered to the public. The encour- 
agement that his former books have re- 
ceived warrant this fresh fascicle. The 
topics are various, chiefly of a social, do- 
mestic nature, often personal. The qual- 
ity of the work is a fair average. An 
example, taken off-hand, is the following: 

If I should ask this silver coin 
That lies within this hand to-day, 
‘Tell me thy history ?’’ 
And it should speak, how wondrous strange 


Would each sad word sound in my ear— 
How deep the mystery! 


Would it not tell the sickening truth 

Of some fair one, in the bloom of youth, 
Whom it had led astray? 

How partly paid for the shining band 

That bought sweet virtue from the hand 
Now silent ’neath the clay. 

The portrait of the author is the fron- 
tispiece. 

CosMIAN Hymn Boox.—A collection of 
original and selected hymns for liberal 
and ethical societies, for schools and the 
home. Compiled by L. R. Washburn. 


«© 


[September 


The author says it has been prepared to 
meet a public want. Care has been ex- 
ercised to make the hymns of a high moral 
tone and also to have them perfectly free 
of sectarianism. The tunes are good for 
the rendering of the more or less elo- 
quent words. Published by the Truth- 
seeker Co., New York. 

CONSECRATION: “I AM THE LORD’s.” By 
H. L. H. Scriptural Tract Repository, 
Boston, Mass. 

A little green and silver monograph 
that may be carried in the vest pocket, 
that contains much spiritual admonition 
and cheer for the serious mind. It will 
not hurt any one to read it, whether he is 
religious or careless of serious things, 
and it may be a source of new life and 
hope and gladness to him as it was to the 
wild sailor mentioned in the preface. 
HORRORS OF ARMENIA. By an eye-witness, 

William Willard Howard. 

This man claims to be the only Ameri- 
ean Christian who penetrated into the 
interior of the devastated regions of Ar- 
menia, and therefore his story, which is 
black enough, is deemed trustworthy. 
The Armenians, however we may view 
the issue, have suffered most terribly, and 
it seems fitting that the world should 
show some sympathy in a way that will 
bring about a positive result in the sup- 
pression of those cruel and desperate 
measures that have been productive of 
such things. The attitude of foreign na- 
tions, those that call themselves Chris- 
tians, is chietily responsible for such 
damning cruelties. Published by the Ar- 
menian Relief Association. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Miss Edna I. Seely is at Asbury Park, 
N. J., for the month of August. The well- 
known founder of that favorite seaside 
town, Mr. Bradley, shows a personal in- 
terest in this worthy disciple of Gall, and 
has given her a good place for the practice 
of her profession. 

The Halls—Professor and Mrs. E. E. 
Hall—were at Canal Dover, Ohio, when 
last heard from. A newspaper slip speaks 
in complimentary terms of their lectures 
and work. 

ACTUAL PRooFs.—George Cozens, writ- 
ing from Murill, Ont., gives the following 
experience: 

While lecturing in Winnipeg four years 
ago we advised a man that we examined to 
be a contractor and always have a gang of 
men under him. Ten months afterward, 
on giving our second course in the city, 
the same gentleman came to me and said: 
“T have come to tell you how glad I am 
that I took your advice. You told me to be 
a contractor, and I have had twenty men 


under me all the summer, and have made 
lots of money.” He says of the Vancouver 
Phrenological Society: “ The members of 
the Vancouver Phrenological Society are 
active, intelligent, forceful, sympathetic, 
and highly moral, and are bound to exert 
a wonderful influence in aid of our glori- 
ous science. Mr. Stark and others, whose 
names I cannot recall, were very earnest 
in the work when we were successful in 
organizing nearly three years ago.” 

S. F. DeVore, Class of 1887, says: “ In- 
closed is amount for THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Send it to me right along. As 
an M.D. have been in practice here for 
thirteen months with marked success. My 
knowledge of human nature, gained from 
phrenology, helps me much. While I do 
not give exclusive attention to phrenology 
in a professional way, have never lost my 
interest in the subject for one moment, 
and always do what I can for the advance- 
ment of the subject. Now located at 
Sioux City, Iowa.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ot the 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form ot 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


PHRENOLOGICAL 
HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices, 
AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and our Book Publications, to whom liberai terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for August has an- 
other novel in the “ detective ” line, en- 
titled The Great K. & A. Train Robbery, 
with a baker’s dozen of topics covering a 
variety of literature. Heraldry in Amer- 
ica and The Devil’s One Good Deed are 
notable. Price, 25 cents. Philadelphia. 

Le Progres Medical—weekly—with its 
excellent digest of current news relating 
to foreign medicine, surgery, and related 
science should be acknowledged. Bour- 
neville, Chief Editor, Paris, France. 

Independent.—Weekly, representing the 
Congregational branch of the Church, but 
reviewing Church interests in general. 
Valuable home visitor. We wonder why 
educated people cannot be content with 
Sunday reading, such as is furnished by a 
well prepared weekly of this nature. and 
not waste their Sunday leisure in the re- 
volting pages of the common newspapers! 
New York. 

Woman’s World and Jenness Miller’s 
Monthly—August—has something inter- 


esting to tell about the cost of a college 
education for women in certain of the 


leading institutions, and other topics. 
New York. 
Literary Digest.—Recent weekly issues 


are well furnished with comménts on the 
political situation. The literary, art, re- 
ligious, and other departments are, as 
usual, quite full. Funk & Wagnail’s Com- 
pany, New York. 

Georgia Eclectic Magazine y. — Drs. 
Adolphus and Goss are contributors, the 
former giving good points on reducing 
hernial tumors. Other practical data. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Brooklun, N. Y., Medical has a good arti- 
cle on Mental Influence in Pathological 
Conditions, and other features of value. 
J. H. Raymond, Editor. 

Review of Reviews gives W. J. Bryan a 
prominent and large place naturally,as he 
is the “regular Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency.” Mr. Stead describes the 
great Barnardo Home for Children. Other 
leading features are Bimetallism, the Chi- 
eago Convention and its’ related issues, 
The Progress of Australian Federation, 
ete. Illustrations more than commonly 
numerous. New York. 

Metaphysical Magazine for August dis- 
cusses Art of Mind Building, Karma, Evo- 
lution of the Home, and has many items 
in its peculiar line. New York. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly — 
August.—Discusses Science at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, The Aim of Modern 
Education, “ Spirit ” writing and “ Speak- 
ing with Tongues,” The Genius and his 
Environments, Epidemics of Hysteria, etc. 
The editor’s Women and Politics makes 
several good points on the relation of law- 
making to woman’s interests. The usual 
review of current science. New York. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly—-August 
—has Cuba’s Struggle for Liberty, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, Fifteen Years of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, The Making of a President, 
and Nashville and the Tennessee Centen- 
nial among its chief features. Illustrated. 
New York. 

Scientific American celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in a striking way by issuing 
a superb number for July 25. Accounts of 
the more remarkable discoveries of the 
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period are given with fine illustrations. 
Science, art, and industry are represented. 
New York: Munn & Company. 

Harper's Monthly for August contains a 
long list of attractive features; for in- 
stance, a sketch of Longfellow by How- 
ells, Tom Sawyer, Detective, by “ Mark 
Twain,” Stuart’s Landsdowne Portrait of 
Washington, Peeps into Barbary, Door- 
step Neighbors, with illustrations by the 
late W. H. Gibson, ete. The Editor’s Study 
is bright and the Editor’s Drawer well 
filled. New York. 

Pacific Medical Journal for August has 
comments on Trials of Physical Endur- 
ance, Suspended Animation, the Bicycle 
Saddle, or seat, and practical digests of 
current news, ete. San Francisco. 

. e ‘ 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

A new edition of “ Mental Science ” has 
just been received from abroad. This be- 
ing a revised and enlarged edition of the 
title “Mental Science as explained by 
Phrenology.” The author, L. N. Fowler, 
needs no introduction to our readers. 
Some of his works, “ Lectures on Man,” 
* How to Learn Phrenology,” “ Phrenol- 
ogy proved,” etc., etc., have been widely 
read. The chapters on Perceptive Facul- 
ties, Reasoning Faculties, Moral Faculties, 
Selfish Propensities, are written clearly 
and in interesting manner, preparing 
the reader for the closing chapter, Man as 
a social being. Price, 30 cents, post paid. 

The new book “ Uncle Sam on Phrenol- 
ogy,” in its attractive gold and black cover 
is now ready for delivery. The publishers 
bespeak for it a wide circulation and to 
our readers it will be especially welcome 
on account of its peculiarly “ Uncle Sam ” 
style of letters, from the pen of one whom 
tradition has taught us to be the “ ideal 
American.” 

We supply all of Isaac Pitman’s also 
Benn Pitman’s works on shorthand. Cat- 
alogue on application. 

All of our publications can be supplied 
on the Pacific Coast by Professor Had- 
doch of San Francisco, Cal. 

To those who cannot visit us personally, 
or who cannot obtain the services of a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology for delineation of character, 
a pamphlet giving directions for the tak- 
ing of proper photographs will be sent 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

To agents. Now is the time to commence 
to secure subscriptions to THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL for 1897. We offer the 
remaining three months of this year, 
October, November, and December, free 
to subscribers of year 1897. Price, $1.00. 
Write us for particulars. 

Special offer to new subscribers. To 
those subscribing now, the numbers for 
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October, November, and December of this 
year as well as the twelve numbers for 
1897, will be sent on receipt of $1.00. Be- 
fore the next number goes to press, in 
fact within a week after ‘receipt of this 
number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
the thirty-third session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will have com- 
menced and later an announcement will 
be made of the closing exercises of the 
same. Write for particulars. 

Since we no longer hold the plates of 
“Man Wonderful in House Beautiful,” 
we have had several inquiring for the 
book. To meet such demands, a new 
book by Mary Wood Allen, one of the au- 
thors, has published a book entitled 
“ Marvels of our Bodily Dwelling,” teach- 
ing by parable and allegory the methods 
of the wisest instructors. The author 
says no one can claim originality in com- 
paring the body to a house, quoting from 
siblical and profane writers; among them 
Abernethy says, “the kitchen, that is 
your stomach; the garret, that is the 
head.” The author has united scientific 
facts with skill, having laid under con- 
tribution the latest scientific authorities 
of the day. It includes facts in regard to 
alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics, thus 
filling the demands of Public School 
laws. Price, $1.00, post paid. 

The Students Set now includes a year’s 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with the 
$13.00 worth of books, all for $10.00, by 
express. 

Having had several inquiries for a 
poster or announcement of lectures to be 
held and examinations to be made by 
travelling phrenologists, our artist has 
designed one which will be ready in 
October. Size, 18x24 in, or 22x 28. 
Further information later. Price of poster 
will be made as low as possible so that 
lecturers can purchase them by the hun- 
dred or in larger quantities. 

Works By Dio Lewis. Having some 
time ago obtained the plates of the late 
Dio Lewis’s works, consisting of ten 
volumes, we are now supplying them at 
the prices mentioned on another page. 
See advertisement. Will send the ten 
volumes for $9.00. 


We have pleasure in informing our 
numerous patrons and friends, that we 
have secured the services of Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler (daughter of Professor L. W. 
Fowler), to lecture under the auspices of 
the Fowler & Wells Co. in the coming 
Fall, after she has completed her lectures 
to the students at the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 

We shall be glad to book engagements 
for vacant evenings on application from 
any societies or clubs who are desirous 
of availing themselves of this talented 
lady lecturer’s services. 
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TO TEACHERS OF PHONOGRAPHY 
AND TYPEWRITING. 


Your attention is called to the little 
book entitled “ Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing,” price 40 cents. The chapters are en- 
titled, Sketch of the History of Shorthand, 
Learning the Art, Hints to the Amanuen- 
sis, The Reporter, Typewriters and Type- 
writing, General Hints. 

Intended to be a honest statement of 
what typewriting and shorthand are to- 
day, giving any prospective student help- 
ful information in that it realizes the in- 
quiries which beset young people in re- 
gard to the profession of stenographer 
and we think there is no reason why this 
book should not answer many questions. 

** Useful as a dictation book,” “ Illus- 
trative of Typewriting machines and of 
apparatus of a kindred character.” 

“ Unfriendly to no system that seeks to 
lighten the drudgery of labor and friendly 
to every mechanism that leads away from 
the dark ages of the steel pen.” This 
work should deter many from entering 
upon an unfitting career, and inciting 
others to take up a profession in which 
they will shine. 


The Biographical sketches of Gall and 
Spurzheim compiled and written by Char- 
lotte Fowler Wells, can now be supplied 
for 50 cents, post paid. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Combines purity, blandness, and 
excellent cleansing qualities with 
the antiseptic, balsamic, and emol- 
lient properties of pine-tar and 
glycerine. It is constantly pre- 
scribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


‘‘It is refreshing and beneficial for sham- 
pooing. And it stands at the head of all 


others for Bathing Infants and Invalids.’’ | 


—New Eng. Med. Mo. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 








To those interested in “ Health and 
Hygiene,” would say we publish quite a 
number of books on these subjects and 
can obtain anything desired in this line. 


We have a few copies of Dr. J. G. Spurz- 
heim’s “ Observations on the Deranged 
Manifestations of the Mind; or, Insanity ” 
left. This was the third American edi- 
tion, with Notes, Improvements, and 
Plates. 

Anatomy, physiology, and pathology 
are most intimately connected with each 
other, and must be brought in harmony. 
Pathology cannot be cultivated in the 
same way as anatomy and physiology. 
The chapters treat of Derangement of the 
External Senses, Disorders of Voluntary 
Motion, Derangement of the Fiye Senses, 
Diseases of the Brain, Insanity, Treat- 
ment of Insanity, etc., ete. With an Ap- 
pendix of thirty-five pages. These are 
old editions, but we can furnish them at 
$1.50, post-paid. 


es 
- Points to + 
a 
« Consider + 
In giving a delineation of character there is 
one kind of examination that we do not 
give, and that is the poor kind. We give 


only correct and satisfactory delinea- 
tions. Write,for particulars to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 


Webster's 22: 
International 
Sneceserotthe Pictionary 


Invaluable in Office, 
School, and Home. 


Standard of the U.S. 
Gov’t Printing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court, the State Su- 
preme Courts, and of nearly 
all the Schoolbooks. Warmly 
commended by every State 


Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

















6 ADVERTISEMENTS 


A NEW BOOK. 


UNCLE SAM’S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY, 


200 Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 


BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING! 











Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology— 
How Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing, and the Half of a Story 
Parentage, and the Other Half of that Story—Home—Surrounding Affections—Breakfast, 
Dinner, Supper—Tool-tact—The Getter—Take Care—Keep Close—I, Myself—A Sort of 
Self-regulator—The Dictator of Duty—The Pillar of Strength—The Individualizer 
A File of Fine Fellows—Orger There, Order!—The Accountant—The Register of Deeds 
—Whither and Where—The Timepiece—Musical—The Master of Sports—A Bird's-eye 
View—A Sharp One—The Greatest of the Graces—Respect, Veneration, Worship— 
One Like Another—Belief, Faith—A Cheerer—Nothing but Words—Onward, Still Onward, 
Evermore—Reasons Why Phrenology is True—Size of the Head—Our Great Men—Fat, 
Blood, Fibre, Nerve—Temperament — Something New—Advantages of Phrenology— 
Conclusion, 

Written in a clear and symmetrical style, at times rising to the plane of eloquence, 
and melody. Is one of the best books for general reading. There is a brightness and 
life in the descriptions and illustrations rarely found in the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are unsurpassed. No more impressive and interesting 
manual can be named as an introductory book to the more careful study of the subject. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


“Westward theStarof 
Empire Takes ifs Way!’’ 

















SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 


By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 


light of Swedenborg’s writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 


Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now Sensei from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
and Heavenly Life, the End of the World and the 
The Phrenolo ical fa azine Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 

g g State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 


of the |jjest, but of world-wide repute. | “orn of! Charen 
AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERCY 


By the same author calls attention to the Wonderful 


50c. PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 5c. Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 


New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 
cents, or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND 





EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, HELL (paper), so cents. 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST. Address Manager of the 
1016 MARKET STREET, American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 20 Cooper Union, New York, N, Y. 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the Pacific States 
or all FOWLER & WELLS’ Publications. 
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“How can I learn Phrenology?” 


“T desire to be able to understand strangers at 





sight | as a means of success in business and as a 





source . of interest and pleasure.” ' E ; 





In responding to such questions we advise the 


perusal of the best text books on Phrenology, 








such as are embodied in the. ’ : 


“STUDENT'S SET,” complete by express for $10.00 


Brain and [lind; or, Mental Science Con- | The Phrenological Bust, showing the 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles of location of each of the Organs. Large size. $1.00 
Farenolony and in Relation to Modern = ysi- 








olo lustrated. By H. S. Drayrox, A.M., | New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 

M.D., and Jas. McNigt, A.M., $r.50. | acter, as manifested through temperament and 

nye external iorms, and especially inthe ‘* Human 

Tne Temperaments; or, Varieties of Face Divine.” With more than one thousand 
Physical Constitution in Man, considered in their illustrations. $5.00. 


relation to Mental Character and Practical Affairs p 
of Life, by D. H. Jacques, M.D. With an intro- | Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 


duction by H. S Drayton, A.M., editor of the Wh Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 

Phrenological Journal, 150 Illustrations. Cloth, fessions, and the’ temperaments and coloainal wie 

$1.50. quired for each. Also, how to educate on phren- 

ological principles—each man for his proper work ; 

How to Read Character. A New Illus- | together with portraits and blegraghies of many 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and Physiog- | successful thinkers and workers, $2.00. 


nomy, for students and examiners, with a Chart F z 
for recording the sizes of the different organs of | Constitution of Man; Considered in Re- 


the brain in the delineation of character; with lation to external objects. The only authorized 
upward of one hundred and seventy engravings, American edition. With twenty engravings and 
$1.25. a portrait of the author, $1.25. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Structures, Functions and Relation. 
of the Human System and the preservation of 
health. $1.00. 


Heads and Faces and How to Study 
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nomy forthe People. By Netson Sizer and H. 
Drayton. Oct., paper, 4oc. 
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secure a knowledge of the subject by . ' : 
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the Institute, , the annual sessions of which c open 





on the first Tuesday of September, and persons at 


a distance desiring full information | on the subject 





may inclose ten cents in stamps or coin and ask 





for a pamphlet entitled “Phrenology in Actual 





Life,” which explains fully the Institute matters. 
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EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL... 


No. 1. Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture. Illustrated, 
Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

No. 2. Phrenology: 
F. Tracy. 
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20 illustrations. 10 cents. 
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Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
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How to Do It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 
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By H. S. Drayton. 10 cents. 
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FOR THE STUDENT 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Some accounts of the Life and Labors of Dr. 
Francois Joseph Gall and his disciple Dr. 
John Gaspar Spurzheim. By CHARLOTTE 
Fow.er WELLS. (Just Published.) Paper, 
50 cents, 

Being Vol. I. of the Sketches of Phrenological 
Biography. 


The Temperaments, or Varieties of Physical 
Constitution in Man considered in their rela- 
tion to mental character, and practical affairs 
of life. By D. H. Jacques. Cloth, $1.50. 

The only work on the subject published. Treated in 

a most comprehensive, clear, and forcible manner, and 

should be read by every student of human nature. 


FOR THE MERCHANT. 


How to Keep a Store, embodying the conclu- 
sions of thirty years’ experience in merchan- 
dising. By S. H. Terry. Cloth, $1.50. 


A trade paper said of this: ‘ While other treatises 
have been general rather than specific, this one goes 
Straight to the mark,’ Another says: ‘“‘ Worth ten 
times its cost. To every merchant, from the city to 
the cross-roads, its contents are worth years of ex- 
perience.” Invaluable to merchants. 





FOR THE TEACHER. 


The Science of Mind, Applied to Teaching. By 
N. J. HorFMAN, $1.50. 

Includes methods of instruction and management. 

The principles presented have been practically applied 


by the author, who for many years has been connected 
with a large collegiate institute. 


How to Teach, according to Temperament and 
Mental Development ; or, Phrenology in the 
School-room and the Family. By NELSON 
Sizer. Cloth, $1.50. 


Will aid in properly guiding and controlling children. 
Valuable to the teacher. Well recommended by the 
press. 


FOR THE CLERGYMAN. 


The ‘‘ Emphatic Diaglott.” 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Containing the original Greek Text of the New 
Testament, with an interlineary word-for-word En- 
glish translation. A new emphatic version based on the 
interlineary translation, on the readings of the Vatican 
MS. (No. 1209 in the Vatican Library) ; together with 
illustrative and explanatory foot-notes, and a copious 
selection of references, with an able alphabetical index. 


By BENJ. WILSON, 





FOWLER & 


WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 


























**SOLAR BIOLOGY,” a New, 


Scientific, exact and easy method of de- 
lineating character, diagnosing diseases, 


determining the mental, physical and 


business qualifications, conjugal adapta- 
S I0 () bility, etc., from date of birth. Illustrat- 
ed with seven plate-diagrams and tables 


+. of the moon and planets from 1820 to 
Ig00, and throws a new flood of light 

upon the problems of life, telling how to 

9 bd cultivate and make the most and best of 

6 life, enabling parents to know what busi- 


om ness their children are best adapted 
for. Price, $5.00. 


*¢ LANGUAGE OF THE STARS.”’’ A primary course of lessons in celestial 
dynamics. An important primary work, and the first practical system of the astro- 
magnetic forces of nature in their relation to man. Fourteen special lessons, embrac- 
ing each department of human life. Price, 50c. ; 








*¢ RELIGION OF THE STARS; or Temple Lectures,” with articles andinterviews 
from newspapers regarding the great work. Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


‘* SCIENCE OF THE STARS.”’’ Horary Astrology, marriage, destiny, nativities; 
on casting the horoscope, astro-meteorology, mundane astrology, etc. A book for be- 
ginners. Cloth, 18mo. Price, $1.50. 


‘*GUIDE TO ASTROLOGY,”’ by RapuaeL, containing the complete rudimental 
part of genethlical astrology, by which all persons may calculate their own nativity and 
learn their own natural character and proper destiny. 2vols. Price, $1.75. 


*¢ SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC’? in simple terms, making the matter clear to the 
average understanding. In special cloth. Price, $1.50. 





HOROSCOPES 


How to make them. A Great Work for Beginners. 


OR 


THE PLAY OF THE PLANETS 


JUST OUT 


The most wonderful invention of our time 





LEARN TO READ THE STARS 


This system of Occult Astronomy is very simple and may be learned 
by ladies and young people as well as the student and philosopher. 
Nothing so lifts one up as The Study of the Stars. 


Only $2.00 for the Chart and Book of Instruction. Worth $100.00 
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Portraits from Life in ‘‘ Heads and Paces "’ 
No.1. James Parton No. 5. Emperor Paul of Russia No. 9. General Napier 
No. 2. A.M. Rice No. . George Eliot No. 10. Otho the Great 
No. 3. Wm. M. Evarts No. King Frederick the Strong No. 11. African { 
No. 4. General Wisewell No. & Prof. George Bush 


If You Want Something 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences in people at a glance, by the ‘‘SicNns 
or CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them 


AGENTS WANTED 





A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. NELSoNn 
Sizer, the Examiner in the Phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York, and H. S. Drayton, M.D., Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNnaL. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer 
having devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of 
character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his pro- 
fessional work. It will show you how to read people as you would a 
book, and to see if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, 
kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy and trustworthy people, such as 
you would like to know. . 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments 
in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published 
for the price, 25,000 copies having been sold the first year. Contains 
200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 
people you see and your own character. 

We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


40 cents in paper, $1.00 in cloth binding 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., puBLisHERS 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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UNCLE SAM’S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY, 


200 Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 








BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING! 





Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology— 
How Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing. and the Half of a Story; 
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The Pirenological Annual 


AND REGISTER 
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Phrenological Practitioners «« Lecturers. 


(TITLE PROTECTED ) 


Founpep roTtH Ocroser, 1888 ENTERED Same Dare. 





Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER. 





HRENOLOGISTS, Professional and Amateur, de- 


SPECIAL sirous of having their names included in the 


only Authorized Registered List of 

Phrenological Practitioners for 1897, are 
NO TICE. requested to forward their names with Registration 
Fee, 2/6 (60 cents), as early as possible. 

We regret to find that several well known names 
were left off the list last year on account of delay in forwarding the names and replying to 
our circular. We cannot guarantee to send out more than one 
notice to each individual, hence will our friends kindly send in their names at once. 

The 1897 issue is to be a Grand International Edition, with a 
guaranteed circulation of 10,000 copies. The veteran phrenologist, Prof. Nelson 
Sizer, has kindly co-operated with us as Editor, and several valuable illustrated articles are 
prom‘sed from our American cousins, including one from Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, Dr. M. L. Holbrook, etc., etc., etc. 
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1oth number of The Phrenological Annual and Register. 

The Annual will again contain 100 pages (large size), as last year. Only a limited number 
of pages can be spared for advertisements, so early application for space is necessary; full 
particulars of this will be found in the publisher's circulars, a copy of which will be duly posted 
to all known phrenologists in the kingdom. If you do not receive one, send a post card, anda 
copy will be sent per return. Yours faithfully, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st St., New York. 
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